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2019 New Year Address of Zoological Research 


At the beginning of this new year full of exciting prospects and 
potential, we would first like to share our exciting news that 
Zoological Research (ZR) is now covered by Science Citation 
Index Expanded (SCI-E), with full coverage to be backdated to 
issue 1 in 2016. This encouraging progress demonstrates that 
ZR has taken a critical step on the journey to becoming one of 
the top journals in the field. 

We would like to sincerely thank every author, reader, and 
colleague of ZR. It is your enduring support and faith that has 
helped in the sustained growth and advancement of ZR, which 


continues to evolve as an important and influential journal. 


Based on your contributions, the impact of ZR has maintained 
a healthy increasing trend during 2018. In 2017, our Citescore 
was 0.92 (Elsevier on 31 May 2018), thus ranking ZR within 
the top 20% (161) of the 841 journals listed in the General 
Medicine category. In addition, the mock impact factor of 2018 
(according to current data provided by the Web of Science) has 
already exceeded that of 2017, up to 1.0. 

Our current progress can also be attributed to the great 
effort made in promoting the journal’s influence. To ensure 
that the journal provides up-to-date and valuable research 
findings to academia, we insist on high-quality articles and 
special issues/collections with support from our esteemed 
authors and guest editors. Many recent feature articles have 
attracted considerable attention from peers worldwide, e.g., 
The role of wildlife (wild birds) in the global transmission 
of antimicrobial resistance genes (2017, 38n2; Times cited: 
13); Tree shrew (Tupaia belangeri) as a novel laboratory 
disease animal model (2017, 38n3; Times cited: 12); Creating 
animal models, why not use the Chinese tree shrew (Tupaia 
belangeri chinensis)? (2017, 38n3; Times cited: 12); Molecular 
cloning, pathologically-correlated expression and functional 
characterization of the colony-stimulating factor 1 receptor 
(CSF-1R) gene from a teleost, Plecoglossus altivelis (2016, 
37n2; Times cited: 11); Advances and perspectives in the 
application of CRISPR/Cas9 in insects (2016, 37n4; Times 
cited: 9); ZIKA — How fast does this virus mutate? (2016, 
37n2; Times cited: 9); and numerous others (data from Web of 
Science, 9 November 2018). 

In 2018, four special issues were successfully released, i.e., 
“Special Issue for the Animal Model of Infectious Diseases” 
(39n1; guest editor: Yu-Hai Bi, Institute of Microbiology, 
Chinese Academy of Sciences (CAS), China), “Herpetofaunal 
Diversity in Indochina” (39n3; guest editors: 
Poyarkov, Jr., Lomonosov Moscow State University, Russia; 
Jing Che, Kunming Institute of Zoology, CAS, China); “Special 
Issue for Primates and Primatology in China” (39n4; guest 
editor: Pengfei Fan, Sun Yat-Sen University, China); “Mammal 
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Diversity in Asia” (39n5; guest editors: Kai He, Kunming 
Institute of Zoology, CAS, China; Masaharu Motokawa, Kyoto 
University, Japan; Xue-Long Jiang, Kunming Institute of 
Zoology, CAS, China), comprising authors from the US, 
Canada, Russia, Belgium, Cambodia, Brazil, Thailand, and 
others. 

ZR has also maintained active and regular participation in 
both academic and publication conferences, e.g., 15t AsiaEvo 
Conference, 8" International Symposium on Primate Research, 
Annual Conference of ScholarOne Users, and Development 
Forum of Science, Technical and Medical (STM) Journals of 
China. After successfully convening the Frontiers in Zoology 
Symposium for the last two years, ZR will announce the next 
symposium in February 2019 with the theme of “Protection and 
Utilization of Animal Resources”. We hope to see many in 
attendance at the conference, with all relevant information to be 
found on the ZR homepage. 

Importantly, ZR’s editorial board members and generous 
readers and authors have all performed their duties impeccably 
and promoted the journal within academic institutes and to 
colleagues both inside and outside of China. Our efforts 
have paid off, with more than 60% of yearly peer reviewers 
now located outside of China, and the database of reviewers, 
authors, readers, homepage visitors, and WeChat followers 
seeing significant expansion. We would like to thank all 
the reviewers and editors for their patience and contributions, 
which have greatly helped in maintaining the high-quality 
manuscripts published in ZR. 

Last but not the least, ZR has had nine new editorial boards 
by the end of 2018. We are sincerely grateful for all the 
hard work of each editorial board member in guaranteeing 
the scientific value of the journal and maintaining its positive 
roles in academia. The 10" editorial board will commence 
at the start of 2019 and includes 53 outstanding scientists 
from 14 countries. To ensure a vibrant and effective team, we 
encourage scholars with passion and ideas for cultivating ZR 
into a more influential journal to join the team throughout the 
year. If you are interested in working with our team, please do 
not hesitate to contact us. 

Scientific journals are of considerable value and strategic 
significance. The Chinese government recently emphasized 
that the development of scientific journals is critical for 
advancing innovation in China, increasing the academic 
influence of Chinese scientists among international peers, 
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strengthening the nation’s discursive power in promoting 
international scientific and cultural communications, and 
boosting the transformation and development of the scientific 
publication industry in China. Ensuring the continuing vibrancy 
and influence of Chinese scientific journals is not only the 
expectation of generations of Chinese scientists and publishers, 
but is also crucial for propelling scientific and technological 
advancement. Among the 5052 (as of 31 December 2017) 
scientific/technology/medical journals of China, ZA is still 
young; however, it has shown great vitality, considerable 
potential, and a clear outlook in advancing the scientific spirit. 
It is an exciting time for ZR as it grows, whilst remaining 
adaptable, motivated, and open to new ideas. ZR will continue 
to focus on publishing exciting results on: 1) Primates and 
Animal Models; 2) Conservation and Utilization of Animal 
Resources; and 3) Animal Diversity and Evolution. We further 
hope for your enduring involvement into the future. ZR is 
prepared to be challenged, stimulated, and inspired. Again, 
thank you all! May your new year hold great promise and many 


good wishes! 


Yun Zhang, Executive Editor-in-Chief 
Kunming Institute of Zoology, 
Chinese Academy of Sciences, Kunming Yunnan 650223, China 


you 


Yong-Gang Yao, Editor-in-Chief 
Kunming Institute of Zoology, 
Chinese Academy of Sciences, Kunming Yunnan 650223, China 


Sincerely 
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ABSTRACT 

Kenya has a rich mammalian fauna. We reviewed 
recently published books and papers including the six 
volumes of Mammals of Africa to develop an up-to-date 
annotated checklist of all mammals recorded from 
Kenya. A total of 390 species have been identified 
in the country, including 106 species of rodents, 
104 species of bats, 63 species of even-toed ungulates 
(including whales and dolphins), 36 species of 
insectivores and carnivores, 19 species of primates, 
five species of elephant shrews, four species of 
hyraxes and odd-toed ungulates, three species of 
afrosoricids, pangolins, and hares, and one species 
of aardvark, elephant, sirenian and hedgehog. The 
number of species in this checklist is expected to 
increase with additional surveys and as the taxonomic 
status of small mammals (e.g., bats, shrews and 
rodents) becomes better understood. 


Keywords: Checklist; Rodents; Bats; Ungulate; 
Carnivores; Shrews; Kenya 


INTRODUCTION 


Kenya lies astride the equator on the eastern coast of Africa. 


It is a medium-sized country, covering an area of about 
582 646 km?. The geography of Kenya is highly diverse, with 
various landforms that include coastline, lake basins, plains, 
hills, high mountains, and deserts. Similarly, the Kenyan 
climate is diverse and varies with geographical location. For 
example, rainfall and temperature are influenced by changes 
in altitude and distance to the coast and Lake Victoria. The 
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Kenyan coast (0-100 m a.s.I.) is warm and humid, receiving 
about 1 000 mm of rainfall per year; the central highlands 
(1 000-2 500 m a.s.l.) are cool and humid, receiving the 
highest rainfall (over 2 000 mm per year) in Kenya; the hot and 
dry regions of northern and eastern Kenya (200-700 m a.s.l.) 
receive the lowest rainfall (<300 mm per year) (Bennun & 
Njoroge, 1999). Frost regularly occurs above 2 400 m a.s.l., 
with the hottest area (mean maximum temperature of 34 °C) 
being Lake Turkana (Bennun & Njoroge, 1999). The variations 
in rainfall, temperature, topography and landuse together 
influence the biomes and ecoregions of Kenya. Due to the 
complex topography, vegetation types and variation in climate, 
Kenya harbors a large diversity of organisms, with about 
25 000 species of fauna and 7 000 species of flora currently 
recorded, along with at least 2 000 species of fungi and 
bacteria (NBU, 1992). 

Over 10% of the country’s land area is presently gazetted as 
a national park, national reserve or forest reserve (Bennun & 
Njoroge, 1999). However, these protected areas were primarily 
established because they: (1) contain considerable populations 
of ‘big game’ (i.e., large mammals), which attract visitors; (2) 
are important water catchment areas; (3) support valuable 
timber for exploitation; or (4) contain few resident people at 
the time of establishment (Bennun & Njoroge, 1999). Thus, 
these protected areas were typically not established for the 
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conservation of Kenya’s many smaller mammalian species 
such as hedgehogs, bats, rodents, otter-shrews, shrews, hares 
and elephant-shrews. More than 80% of Kenya's land area 
is not under legal protection and is predominantly comprised 
of degraded vegetation, agriculture and settlement, resulting 
in ongoing loss of suitable natural habitats for mammals. 
However, a small but significant proportion of the unprotected 
zones are conserved as privately or community owned 
ranches and conservancies, which can support relatively 
undisturbed natural habitats, providing important refuges for 
some mammals. For many of Kenya’s protected areas, 
conservancies and ranches, only checklists of larger mammals 
are typically available. The remoteness, difficulty of access and 
security concerns in northern and some parts of eastern Kenya 
have made this region difficult to survey. For example, an 
apparently new giant sengi (Rhynchocyon sp.) was recorded 
in the Boni-Dodori Forest (Andanje et al., 2010) but the risk of 
attack and kidnappings by Somalia-based Al-Shabaab militants 
has prevented any further research on the species. The study 
of small mammals in Kenya, as elsewhere on the continent, 
is also hampered by a shortage of experienced taxonomists. 
Hence, compared with large mammals, there is a dearth of 
knowledge on the distribution and ecology of small mammals 
in Kenya. 

Species checklists constitute alpha-diversity descriptors 
of the taxonomic richness of a given country (Whittaker, 
1972), and are important tools for the effective conservation 
of threatened species at the national level (Amori et al., 
2011). Past checklists of Kenyan mammals were published 
in the 1920s to early 1990s. These included checklists 
for Insectivora, Chiroptera, and Carnivora (Hollister, 1918), 
Chiroptera (Aggundey & Schlitter, 1984), Insectivora and 
Macroscelidea (Aggundey & Schlitter, 1986), Kingdon’s 
volumes of East African Mammals (Kingdon, 1974a, 1974b, 
1977, 1982a, 1982b, 1984), Kingdon’s Field Guide to African 
Mammals (Kingdon, 1997), Mammals of East Africa, including 
Kenya (Davies & Vanden Berghe, 1994), and Key to Bats 
of East Africa (Patterson & Webala, 2012). However, these 
checklists are now outdated and incomplete. In the past 
24 years since the last checklist (Davies & Vanden Berghe, 
1994), no attempt has been made to compile and publish a 
revised checklist of mammals in Kenya, even though a good 
deal of research has been conducted during the same period. 
Therefore, an updated complete checklist of mammal species 
is both warranted and of great conservation importance. This 
current checklist attempts to update the list of all mammals 
recorded in Kenya, and thus reflects recent advances in 
research of Kenyan mammals. 


METHOD OF CHECKLIST PREPARATION 


The current checklist was compiled by reviewing the six 
volumes of the Mammals of Africa (MOA): Vol. 1 (Introductory 
Chapters and Afrotheria: Kingdon et al., 2013), Vol. 2 
(Primates: Butynski et al., 2013), Vol. 3 (Rodents, Hares 
and Rabbits: Happold D, 2013a), Vol. 4 (Hedgehogs, 
Shrews and Bats: Happold M & Happold D, 2013), Vol. 
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5 (Pigs, Hippopotamuses, Chevrotain, Giraffes, Deer and 
Bovids: Kingdon & Hoffman, 2013a), and Vol. 6 (Carnivores, 
Pangolins, Equids and Rhinoceroses: Kingdon & Hoffman, 
2013b); Rodents of Sub-Saharan Africa: A Biogeographic 
and Taxonomic Synthesis (Monadjem et al., 2015), Keys to 
the Bats (Mammalia: Chiroptera) of East Africa (Patterson 
& Webala, 2012), and the IUCN website (IUCN Red List 
of Threatened Species, 2017) (only for Cetaceans). Prior 
changes in the taxonomy of each taxon are not included 
in this checklist because respective volumes of the MOA 
provide detailed information on the same. However, changes 
stemming from more recent literature are noted. Nomenclature 
follows the MOA, except where noted. We recognized 
the families Miniopteridae (Miller-Butterworth et al., 2007) 
and Rhinonycteridae (Foley et al., 2015) for bats and 
Heterocephalidae for rodents (Patterson & Upham, 2014). The 
checklist, which covers both terrestrial and aquatic (freshwater 
and marine) species, is presented by order, family, genus, 
scientific name, species authority, preferred common English, 
Swahili (English Coastal Swahili Dictionary online (ECSDO), 
2016; Kingdon, 1974a, 1974b, 1977, 1982a, 1982b, 1984, 
1997), and Chinese names (mostly following Wang et al., 2001), 
distributional range in Africa and Kenya, and the broad habitat 
types where it occurs. Cetacean species (IUCN Red List of 
Threatened Species, 2017) were included in the list if their 
distribution range encompassed the shallow marine habitat 
over the continental shelf and deep sea of the Indian Ocean 
along Kenya’s coastline. Introduced species without a wild 
breeding population, those not confirmed to occur in Kenya, 
and those locally extinct are not included in the list. 


CHECKLIST OF MAMMALS 


ORDER HYRACOIDEA (Hyraxes-—four species) 
Family PROCAVIIDAE 
Genus Dendrohyrax Gray, 1868. Tree Hyraxes 


1. Dendrohyrax arboreus A. Smith, 1827. English: 
Southern Tree Hyrax. Swahili: Perere. Chinese: ti Bi 
fa. Recorded from southern and eastern Africa, including 
E and SE DR Congo. Well-developed woodlands or 
forests. In Kenya, recorded from W-S Kenya along the 
Kenya-Tanzania border, as well as C Kenya (Milner & 
Gayland, 2013). 


2. Dendrohyrax validus True, 1890. English: Eastern 
Tree Hyrax. Swahili: Perere. Chinese: 15 38 BY Hf f. 
Recorded only from Kenya and Tanzania. Moist lowland 
and montane forests, and in a wide altitudinal range from 
sea level to 3070 m a.s.l. on Mt Kilimanjaro. In Kenya, 
recorded from the SE (Taita Hills) (Roberts et al., 2013). 


Genus Heterohyrax Gray, 1868. Bush Hyraxes 


3. Heterohyrax brucei Gray, 1868. English: Bush Hyrax; 
Yellow-spotted Hyrax. Swahili: Perere Mawe; Pimbi 


Madoa. Chinese: /)\i4 Hf. Recorded from Sudan and 
Eritrea from the east and Horn of Africa to South Africa, 
as well as SW DR Congo. In rocky kopjes, sheer cliffs 
or precipices, and piles of large boulders with openings, 


Small, slow flowing streams in equatorial rainforests, 
forest pools and mountain torrents. In Kenya, recorded 
only in Kakamega (Mt. Elgon, Cherangani Hills) (Vogel, 
2013). 


as well as in forests along rivers. In Kenya, widespread 


(Barry & Hoeck, 2013). Family CHRYSOCHLORIDAE 


Genus Chrysochloris Lacépéde, 1799. Golden-moles 
Genus Procavia Storr, 1780. Rock Hyraxes y P 


8. Chrysochloris stuhlmanni Matschie, 1894. English: 

Stuhlmann’s Golden-mole; Swahili: unavailable. Chinese: 
Ht I =E 2. Recorded in small fragmented populations 
in Cameroon, E DR Congo, Uganda, Kenya and 
Tanzania. Montane habitats, including grasslands, 
bamboo thickets, ericaceous vegetation, and Podocarpus 
and Hagenia/Hypericum woodlands (Bronner, 2013). In 
Kenya, recorded only on Mt. Elgon and the Cherangani 
Hills (Bronner, 2013). 


4. Procavia capensis (Pallas, 1766). English: Rock Hyrax. 
Swahili: Pimbi/Pimbe. Chinese: 4 Hi. Recorded from S 
Mauritania through S Algeria and Libya to Egypt, western 
through to East Africa, including the Horn of Africa, as 
well as southern Africa. In a wide range of habitats, from 
arid deserts to rainforest, and from sea level to the alpine 
zone of Mt Kenya (3 200-4 300 m a.s.l.). In Kenya, widely 
distributed (Hoeck & Bloomer, 2013). 

















9. Chrysochloris fosteri (St. Leger, 1931). English: Elgon 
Golden-mole; Swahili: unavailable. Chinese: RR E& 
Æg. Previously included in Chrysochloris stuhlmanni 
Matschie, but distinctly larger than any other species in 
that genus. Thorn and Kerbis Peterhans (2009) elevated 
it to species level. Montane habitats in Kenya and Uganda 
up to 4 000 m a.s.l. In Kenya, recorded only on Mt. Elgon 
and the Cherangani Hills (Bronner, 2013 as Chrysochloris 
stuhlmanni). 


ORDER PROBOSCIDEA (African Elephant—one species) 
Family ELEPHANTIDAE 





Genus Loxodonta Anonymous, 1827. African Elephant 


5. Loxodonta africana Blumenbach, 1797. English: 
African Bush Elephant. Swahili: Ndovu; Tembo. Chinese: 
JE VN St) RR. Recorded from many countries in Africa S 
of the Sahara. In a wide variety of habitats, including 
sub-deserts to swamps, lowland rainforests, gallery and 
montane forests, upland moors, flood-plains, savannas 
and various woodlands. Widespread in Kenya (Poole et 
al., 2013). 


ORDER MACROSCELIDEA (Sengis-five species) 
Family MACROSCELIDIDAE 

Genus Elephantulus Thomas and Schwann, 1906. Sengis 
ORDER SIRENIA (Dugongs-—one species) 
Family DUGONGIDAE 


10. Elephantulus brachyrhynchus A. Smith, 1836. English: 
Short-snouted Sengi. Swahili: Sengi. Chinese: #1 & 
J. Recorded throughout eastern and southern Africa, 
from Uganda and Kenya to S DR Congo, Angola, Zambia, 
Malawi, Zimbabwe and N South Africa. Savanna habitats 
with thick cover. In Kenya, widespread mostly W of the 
Rift Valley (Perrin, 2013a). 


Genus Dugong Lacépéde, 1799. Dugongs 


6. Dugong dugon Miller, 1776. English: Dugong. Swahili: 
Nguva. Chinese: ffi R. Recorded from the Red Sea in 
Egypt through the Gulf of Aden to Mozambique. In wide 
shallow protected bays, wide shallow mangrove channels 11. 
and large inshore islands over the continental shelf. In 
Kenya, recorded along the coast from the border with 
Tanzania to Somalia (Marsh & Dutton, 2013). 





Elephantulus rufescens Peters 1878. English: Rufous 
Sengi. Swahili: Sengi. Chinese: 78% ht. Recorded 
from SE South Sudan, E Ethiopia, Somalia, E Uganda, 
Kenya and Tanzania. Dry woodlands and bushlands, 
open wooded steppe and grasslands. In Kenya, 


widespread in drier habitats (Perrin & Rathbun, 2013). 
ORDER AFROSORICIDA (Tenrecs and Golden Moles-three 


species) 


Family TENRECIDAE 


Genus Petrodromus Peters, 1846. Four-toed Sengis 


12. Petrodromus tetradactylus Peters, 1846. English: 
Four-toed Sengi. Swahili: Isanje. Chinese: ska Akt. 
Recorded in DR Congo (S of Zaire River) and in Kenya, 





Genus Potamogale Du Chaillu, 1860. Giant Otter-shrew 


7. Potamogale velox du Chaillu, 1860. English: Giant Tanzania, Zambia, Malawi, Mozambique, SE Zimbabwe 
Otter-shrew; Swahili: unavailable. Chinese: X fifi ht. and N South Africa. Woody thickets in forests, woodlands 


Recorded from E Nigeria and Cameroon, Gabon, DR 
Congo, N Angola, W Uganda and extreme W-C Kenya. 


and rocky habitats. 
(Rathbun, 2013a). 


In Kenya, recorded only in the SE 
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Genus Rhynchocyon Peters, 1847. Giant Sengis 


13. 


14. 


Rhynchocyon chrysopygus Günther, 1881. English: 
Golden-rumped Giant Sengi. Swahili: Njule ya Gedi/Fugu. 
Chinese: # Sf. Endemic to Kenya. Coastal 
semi-decidous forests, woodlands with thick canopy and 
coastal rag scrub. In Kenya, recorded in small area S of 
the Tana River to the Arabuko-Sokoke Forest and Rabai 
near Mombasa (Rathbun, 2013b). 


Rhynchocyon petersi Bocage, 1880. English: 
Black-and-Rufous Giant Sengi. Swahili Sengi/Njule. 
Chinese: is. Recorded in only a few localities in 
coastal S Kenya and NE Tanzania (also Zanzibar and 
Mafia Islands). Evergreen semi-deciduous forests, dense 
woodlands, coral rag scrub and overgrown agricultural 
lands. In Kenya, recorded in several forests S of 
Mombasa (Shimba Hills, Mrima, Marenji, Gongoni and 
Dzombo Forests) (Rathbun, 2013c). 





ORDER TUBULIDENTATA (Aardvark—one species) 
Family ORYCTEROPODIDAE 


Genus Orycteropus G. Cuvier, 1798. Aardvark 


15. 


Orycteropus afer Pallas, 1766. English: Aardvark. 
Swahili: Mhanga; Kukukifuku; Fundi-Mchanga. Chinese: 
+ JK. Recorded from many countries in Africa S of 
the Sahara. In a wide range of habitats, including 
semi-arid Karoo areas of Southern Africa, grasslands, all 
savanna types, rainforests, woodlands and thickets. In 
Kenya, widely distributed in dry and moist habitats with 
well-drained soils (Taylor, 2013). 





ORDER PRIMATES (Primates-19 species) 
Family HOMINIDAE 


Genus Homo (Linnaeus, 1758). Humans 


16. 


Homo sapiens Linnaeus, 1758. English: Modern Human. 
Swahili: Mtu. Chinese: A. Most of the world, including all 
of Kenya (Kingdon, 2013). 


Family CERCOPITHECIDAE 


Genus Colobus llliger, 1811. | Black-and-White Colobus 
Monkeys 
17. Colobus angolensis Sclater, 1860. English: Angola 


Colobus. Swahili: Mbega. Chinese: & 7 fz Ht HR. 
Recorded from C Congo Basin, E to the Rwenzori Mts 
and L. Victoria, S-W Rwanda, W Burundi, and NW 
of Lake Tanganyika, as well as S-NW Angola. In 
montane, mid-altitude, lowland and coastal forests. One 
subspecies recognized in Kenya: Colobus a. palliatus 
Peters, 1868 Peters’s Angola Colobus. In Kenya, only 
recorded S of Mombasa (Shimba, Kinondo, Gongoni, 
Mrima, Nzombo and Marenji Forest) and other forests in 
the SE (Bocian & Anderson, 2013). 
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18. 


Colobus guereza Rüppel, 1835. English: Guereza 
Colobus. Swahili: Mbega. Chinese: BE HR. 
Recorded from E Nigeria, N of the Congo Basin to E 
Africa, Gabon, Congo and E Ethiopia. In a wide array 
of forest types, including lowland and medium-altitude 
moist forest, montane forest, swamp forest, dry forest, 
gallery forest and disturbed forest. Four subspecies 
recognized in Kenya: Colobus g. matschiei Neumann, 
1899, Mau Forest Guereza, recorded from CW Kenya, 
W of the Eastern Rift Valley; Colobus g. kikuyuensis 
Lönnberg, 1912, Mount Kenya Guereza, endemic to 
the Central Highlands of Kenya, E of the Eastern Rift 
Valley; Colobus g. percivali Heller, 1913, Mount Uarges 
Guereza, endemic to Mathews Range, C Kenya (Fashing 
& Oates, 2013); and Colobus g. caudatus Oldfield 
Thomas, 1885, Mount Kilimanjaro guereza, restricted to 
Kitobo and Loitokitok Forest Reserves (Butynski & De 
Jong, 2015). 
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Genus Procolobus de Rochebrune, 1887. Olive Colobus 
Monkey, Red Colobus Monkey 


19. 


Procolobus rufomitratus (Peters, 1879). English: 
Eastern Red Colobus. Swahili: Mbega. Chinese: 2r JE 
již. Recorded from western, S-N Central African Republic, 
E Kenya, Southern Sudan, S-N Zambia and SW Tanzania. 
In forest-miombo mosaics, swamp, gallery, lowland and 
mid-altitude forests, montane moist forests and degraded 
secondary forests. One subspecies recognized in Kenya: 
Procolobus r. rufomitratus (Peters, 1879), Tana River Red 
Colobus. Recorded from SE Kenya in floodplain forests of 
the lower Tana River (Struhsaker & Grubb, 2013). 


Genus Cercocebus E. Geoffroy, 1812. Drill-Mangabeys 


20. 


Cercocebus galeritus Peters, 1879. English: Tana River 
Mangabey. Swahili: unavailable. Chinese: #44 A AiR. 
Endemic to Kenya. In floodplain forests and adjacent 
woodland and bushland along the lower Tana River. In 
Kenya, recorded only from Kanjonja in the N to Tana Delta 
in the S (Wieczkowski & Butynski, 2013). 
































Genus Papio Erxleben, 1777. Baboons 


21. 


22. 


Papio cynocephalus (Linnaeus, 1766). English: Yellow 
Baboon. Swahili: Nyani Njano. Chinese: $ 4# 4h. 
Recorded from Angola, through S DR Congo, to E Kenya, 
SE Ethiopia, C Somalia, Tanzania, Malawi, Zambia and 
N Mozambique. In open miombo and savanna woodland. 
One subspecies recognized in Kenya: Papio c. ibeanus 
Thomas, 1893, Ibean Yellow Baboon. Recorded from SE 
Kenya (Altmann et al., 2013). 


























Papio anubis (Lesson, 1827). English: Olive Baboon. 
Swahili: Nyani. Chinese: % 4E 4 33. Recorded from 
Mauritania to N Cameroon, E-C Ethiopia and SW 
lowlands of Eritrea, East Africa as well as SE DR Congo. 
In a wide variety of habitats but typically in open habitats. 
Widespread in W, C, N and SW Kenya (Palombit, 2013). 























Genus Erythrocebus Trouessart, 1897. Patas Monkey 


23. 


Erythrocebus patas (Schreber, 1775). English: Patas 
Monkey. Swahili: Kima. Chinese: i %%. Recorded 
from NW Senegal through Sudan to W Ethiopia to 
N DR Congo, and East Africa. In wooded savanna 
and woodland-grassland margins (Isbell, 2013). One 
subspecies recognized in Kenya: Erythrocebus p. 
pyrrhonotus (Hemprich & Ehrenberg, 1829), Eastern 
Patas Monkey. Patchily distributed in W, C and S Kenya 
(De Jong et al., 2008). 


Genus Chlorocebus Gray, 1870. Savanna Monkeys 


24. 


25. 


Chlorocebus tantalus (Ogilby, 1841). English: Tantalus 
Monkey. Swahili: Tumbili; Ngendere. Chinese: 4H 
P Hkjk. Recorded from Mali, Burkina Faso, Ghana, 
southern Sudan, NE DR Congo, N Uganda and NW 
Kenya. In a variety of habitats, including savanna 
woodlands, swamp forests, gallery forests and forest 
edge. One subspecies recognized in Kenya: Chlorocebus 
t. budgetti (Pocock, 1907), Budgett’s Tantalus. Recorded 
in SW of Kenya (W of Lake Turkana) (Nakagawa, 2013). 














Chlorocebus pygerythrus (F. Cuvier, 1821). English: 
Vervet Monkey. Swahili: Tumbili; Ngendere. Chinese: 
2k AR. Recorded from S Somalia, S Ethiopia, east 
Africa, Malawi, Zambia, Mozambique, N and E Botswana 
and South Africa. In savanna-woodlands, primarily along 
water-courses, swamps and lakeshores. Two subspecies 
recognized in Kenya; Chlorocebus p. excubutor (Schwarz, 
1926), Manda Vervet Monkey, recorded only in SE 
Kenya (Manda and Patta islands); and Chlorocebus 
p. hilgerti (Neumann, 1902), Hilgerts Vervet Monkey, 
patchily distributed throughout most of Kenya (Isbell & 
Enstam-Jaffe, 2013). 

















Genus Cercopithecus Linnaeus, 1758. Arboreal Guenons 


26. 


27. 


Cercopithecus neglectus Schlegel, 1876. English: De 
Brazza’s Monkey. Swahili: Kalasinga. Chinese: #% 
Fe K Æ. Recorded from E Cameroon, Equatorial 
Guinea, N Central African Republic, N Gabon, NE Angola, 
southern Sudan, SW Ethiopia and C Kenya. In riverine, 
gallery and swamp forests, including secondary forest. In 
Kenya, patchily distributed in SW and C regions (Mathews 
Range) (Gautier-Hion, 2013). 





Cercopithecus mitis Wolf, 1822. English: Gentle 
Monkey. Swahili: Kima. Chinese: #23. Recorded 
from W Angola, N Ethiopia, SE Sudan, S Somalia, 
East Africa, E DR Congo, NE Zambia, N Mozambique, 
Zimbabwe and South Africa. In a wide range of habitats, 
including lowland, mid-altitude, montane, riverine, gallery, 
coastland bamboo forests, bushland and woodland 
(Lawes et al., 2013). Four subspecies recognized in 
Kenya: Cercopithecus m. albogularis (Sykes, 1831), 
Zanzibar Sykes’s Monkey, recorded from SE Kenya, S 




















28. 


of Galana River, W to Kibwezi and Tsavo West National 
Park (NP) (De Jong & Butynski, 2012); Cercopithecus 
m. stuhlmanni Matschie, 1893, Stuhlmann’s Blue Monkey, 
recorded from SW Kenya, W of the Eastern Rift Valley; 
Cercopithecus m. albotorquatus Pousargues, 1896, 
Pousargues’s Monkey, near-endemic to the N coast of 
Kenya, N to at least Boni National Reserve (NR) and 
Dodori NR, and inland along Tana River to Meru NP (De 
Jong & Butynski, 2011); and Cercopithecus m. kolbi 
Neumann, 1902, Kolb’s Monkey, endemic to the Kenyan 
Highlands, E of the Eastern Rift Valley. 


Cercopithecus ascanius (Audebert, 1799). English: 
Red-tailed Monkey. Swahili: Kima. Chinese: fe 
I K Bi. Recorded from N Angola, DR Congo and 
Central African Republic eastwards to W Kenya and NW 
Tanzania. In lowland, mid-elevation, montane, swamp, 
riverine and gallery forests, including secondary forests. 
One subspecies recognized in Kenya: Cercopithecus a. 
schmidti Matschie, 1892, Schmidt’s Red-tailed Monkey, 
recorded from SW Kenya, W of the Eastern Rift Valley 
(Cords & Sarmiento, 2013). 



































Family LORISIDAE 


Genus Perodicticus Bennett, 1831. Pottos 


29. 


Perodicticus potto (Muller, 1766). English: Potto. 
Swahili: Kami. Chinese: #8 7%. Recorded from 
Upper Guinea, S in DR Congo to E and C Kenya. 
In lowland, mid-elevation, montane and swamp forests, 
including secondary forests (Pimley & Bearder, 2013). 
Two subspecies recognized in Kenya: Perodicticus p. 
ibeanus Thomas, 1910, Eastern Potto, recorded from SW 
Kenya (Butynski & De Jong, 2007); and Perodicticus p. 
stockleyi (Butynski & De Jong, 2007), Mount Kenya Potto, 
endemic to Mt. Kenya (Butynski & De Jong, 2007). 


Family GALAGIDAE 


Genus Otolemur Coquerel, 1859. Greater Galagos 


30. 


31. 


Otolemur crassicaudatus (E. Geoffroy, 1812). English: 
Large-eared Greater Galago. Swahili: Komba. Chinese: 
1H Æ 22 3. Recorded from Angola, DR Congo, NW 
Tanzania, S Kenya, Malawi, Zambia, E Zimbabwe, E 
Botswana, E South Africa and Swaziland. In woodlands, 
savannas, thickets and forests (Bearder & Svoboda, 
2013). Two subspecies recognized in Kenya: Otolemur 
c. monteiri (Bartlett in Gray, 1863), Miombo Silver Galago 
recorded from SE Kenya; and Otolemur c. argentatus 
(Lönnberg, 1913), Northern Silver Galago from SW 
Kenya. 





Otolemur garnettii (Ogilby, 1838). English: Small-eared 
Greater Galago. Swahili: Komba Mkubwa. Chinese: 
Ih E K ifR Recorded from Somalia, C-SE Kenya, 
SE Tanzania and S-N Mozambique. In coastal, 
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mid-elevation and montane forests (0—2 400 m a.s.l) and 
forest-agriculture mosaics (Harcourt & Perkin, 2013a). 
Three subspecies recognized in Kenya: Otolemur 
g. lasiotis (Peters, 1876), White-tailed Small-eared 
Galago recorded from the Kenyan coast; Otolemur 
g. panganiensis Matschie, 1905, Pangani Small-eared 
Galago from extreme CS Kenya; and Otolemur g. 
kikuyuensis (Lönnberg, 1912), Kikuyu Small-eared 
Galago from the Kenyan highlands E of the Eastern Rift 
Valley. 


Genus Galago E. Geoffroy, 1796. Lesser Galagos 


32. 


33. 


Galago senegalensis É. Geoffroy, 1796. English: 
Northern Lesser Galago. Swahili: Komba ya Senegali. 
Chinese: 4k7)224%. Recorded from Senegal to the Gulf of 
Aden and much of eastern Africa. In savanna, woodland, 
bushland, closed forest and riverine woodland (Nash 
et al., 2013). Three subspecies recognized in Kenya: 
Galago s. senegalensis E. Geoffroy, 1796, Senegal 
Lesser Galago recorded from Mt. Elgon, Kenya; Galago 
s. braccatus Elliot, 1907, Kenya Lesser Galago from NW, 
C and SE Kenya; and Galago s. sotikae Hollister, 1920, 
Uganda Lesser Galago from SW Kenya. 


Galago gallarum Thomas, 1901. English: Somali Lesser 
Galago. Swahili: Komba Somali. Chinese: 45 Bh /|\ S242. 
Recorded from S Ethiopia, NE Kenya and NE Somalia. 
In Acacia-Commiphora bushland and thickets. In Kenya, 
recorded from the coastal strip of NE Kenya to the lower 
Tana River (Butynski & De Jong, 2013). 





Genus Paragalago Master et al., 2017. Dwarf Galagos 


34. 


Previously placed within Galagoides A. Smith, 1833 
(Dwarf Galagos) as Galagoides cocos but now moved to 
newly proposed genus Paragalago (Master et al., 2017). 


Paragalago cocos (Heller, 1912). English: Kenya Coast 
Dwarf Galago. Swahili: Komba. Chinese: # JE J jf 
HEMI. Recorded from Kenya and NE Tanzania. In 
dry mixed coastal forests, thickets and flood-plain forests. 
In Kenya, recorded from coastal forests in Kenya as far 
as the lower Tana River forests (Butynski et al., 2006; 
Harcourt & Perkin, 2013b as Galagoides cocos). 



































ORDER RODENTIA (Rodents—106 species) 
Family SCIURIDAE 


Genus Heliosciurus Trouessart, 1880. Sun Squirrels 


35. 


Heliosciurus gambianus (Ogilby, 1835). English: 
Gambian Sun Squirrel. Swahili: Kindi. Chinese: BAS 
fx. Widespread from Senegal to southern Sudan, South 
Sudan and eastern Ethiopia, also in parts of Angola, 
DR Congo and Zambia. Wooded savannas (Happold D, 
2013b). In Kenya, recorded from Lodwar and W of Lake 
Turkana. 
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36. 


37. 


Heliosciurus  rufobrachium (Waterhouse, 1842). 
English: Red-legged Sun Squirrel. Swahili: Kindi. 
Chinese: 20 fk X BH +A BN. Widespread in West and 
Central Africa from Senegal to Kenya and Uganda; In 
DR Congo, only N of the Zaire River. Lowland moist 
rainforests, secondary and plantation forests with large 
trees (Emmons, 2013a). In Kenya, recorded only from Mt. 
Elgon. 





Heliosciurus undulatus (True, 1892). English: Zanj Sun 
Squirrel. Swahili: Kindi. Chinese: 7) XH i. Recorded 
only in SE Kenya and NE Tanzania, including Mafia and 
Zanzibar islands. Coastal forests and riverine vegetation 
(Schennum & Thorington, 2013a). 


Genus Paraxerus Forsyth Major, 1893. Bush Squirrels 


38. 


39. 


40. 


44. 


Paraxerus flavovittis (Peters, 1852). English: Striped 
Bush Squirrel. Swahili: Kindi Vichaka. Chinese: #2 
MFAS. Recorded from SE Kenya, eastern Tanzania, 
N Mozambique and SE Malawi. Savannas, forests and 
cultivations with hardwood trees with holes (Schennum & 
Thorington, 2013b). In Kenya, recorded along coast S of 
Mombasa (Msambweni). 


Paraxerus ochraceus (Huet, 1880). English: Ochre 
Bush Squirrel. Swahili: Kindi Vichaka. Chinese: iff M 
A5. Widespread in Kenya and NE Tanzania, with a few 
records from S Somalia and S South Sudan. Wide variety 
of habitats, including mountain forests, riverine forests, 
coasal forests, thickets and urban gardens (Thorington & 
Schennum, 2013). In Kenya, recorded from W, E and C, 
including the Tana River and Nairobi. 


Paraxerus palliatus (Peters, 1852). English: Red Bush 
Squirrel. Swahili: Kindi Vichaka. Chinese: Fa JF 4T M 
fs 5h. Recorded from coastal Somalia to extreme NE of 
South Africa, including parts of E-C Tanzania and along 
the Zambezi/Shire Rivers to Malawi. Coastal, dunes 
and riverine forests (Thorington et al., 2013). In Kenya, 
recorded in coastal habitats. 





Protoxerus stangeri (Waterhouse, 1842). English: 
Forest Giant Squirrel. Swahili: Kindi. Chinese: 4Ẹ Y E 
HS 5st. Widely distributed in West and Central Africa from 
Sierra Leone to Uganda and W Kenya, with outliers in 
S DR Congo and Angola. Rainforests and secondary 
forests in rainforest zones (Emmons, 2013b). In Kenya, 
recorded from Kakamega Forest and N and S Nandi 
Forests. 





q 


Genus Xerus Hemprich and Ehrenberg, 1833. Ground 
Squirrels 
42. Xerus erythropus (E. Geoffroy, 1803). English: Striped 


Ground Squirrel. Swahili: Kindi. Chinese: 4 2c Hh #3 
fi. Widely distributed in West and Central Africa S 
of the Sahara, from Senegal and Mauritania to eastern 


43. 


Sudan. Semi-deserts, savanna woodlands, clearings in 
rainforests, and cultivated fields (Waterman, 2013a). In 
Kenya, recorded in NW extending southwards in the Rift 
Valley. May be sympatric with X. rutilans in the Rift Valley 
(Kingdon, 1974b). 


Xerus rutilus (Cretzschmar, 1828). English: Unstriped 
Ground Squirrel. Swahili: Kindi. Chinese: 2 HH # ft. 
Recorded from the Horn of Africa from coastal Sudan, 
E Ethiopia and Somalia to NE Tanzania. Dry, semi-arid 
areas including agricultural fields in Kenya (Waterman, 
2013b). In Kenya, widely distributed in dry habitats. 


Family GLIRIDAE 


Genus Graphiurus Smuts, 1832. Dormice 


The taxonomy of dormice in Africa is controversial and species 
are difficult to identify. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


Graphiurus kelleni (Reuvens, 1890). English: Kellen’s 
African Dormouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: F41 3EY 
HES. Widespread in disjunct populations in West, East 
and southern Africa, and in the Horn of Africa. Woodland 
savannas, riverine woodlands and rocky areas (Holden, 
2013a). In Kenya, widely distributed, except in the NE. 





Graphiurus microtis (Noack, 1887). English: Noack’s 
African Dormouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 7)\4f YIRE 
fi. Widely distributed in the eastern half of Africa from 
Sudan to South Africa, Botswana and Namibia. Woodland 
habitats (Holden, 2013b). In Kenya, recorded from the 
NW (Lotikipi), SW and E (Narok, Kajiado, Taita). 


FA 





Graphiurus murinus (Desmarest, 1822). English: 
Forest African Dormouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: JF 
YAKE. Widely distributed in the eastern half of Africa 
from Ethiopia to South Africa. Afroalpine, riverine and 
coastal forests (Holden, 2013c). In Kenya, widespread 
in western half and in the SE, including Mt. Gargues, 
Mathews Range, Mt. Nyiru, Marsabit and Karissia Hills. 





Family SPALACIDAE 


Genus Tachyoryctes Ruppell, 1835. Root-rats 


The taxonomy of this genus is complex and not yet 
resolved. Musser & Carleton (2005) considered T. 
ankoliae, T. annectens, T. audax, T. daemon, T. ibeanus, T. 
naivashae, T. rex, T. ruandae, T. ruddi, T. spalacinus and T. 
storeyi as valid species in Kenya, whereas Jarvis (2013a) 
considered these as synonyms of T. splendens. We have 
followed Monadjem et al. (2015) who considered T. rex, T. 
annectens, T. ibeanus, T. spalacinus and T. ruddi as valid 
species in Kenya based on morphometric analysis and 
the distinct biogeographic and ecological distributions of 
each species. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


Tachyoryctes annectens (Thomas, 1981). English: 
Mianzini Root-rat. Swahili: Fuko/Mizizi Panya. Chinese: 
56 2% JE 82 Gx. Included within T. splendens by Jarvis 
(2013a). Endemic to Kenya. Subterranean in well-drained 
soils in savanna habitats. In Kenya, recorded at Mianzini 


and E of Lake Naivasha (Musser & Carleton, 2005). 








Tachyoryctes ibeanus Thomas, 1900. English: Kenyan 
Root-rat. Swahili: Fuko/Mizizi Panya. Chinese: 
E YE Re ft. Included within 7. splendens by Jarvis 
(2013a). Musser & Carleton (2005) recognized the taxa 
T. storey and T. naivashae as specifically distinct from T. 
ibeanus. However, based on skull morphometrics and 
biogeography, Monadjem et al. (2015) considered these 
three taxa to be conspecific. Thus, pending molecular 
studies, we have treated these three taxa as conspecific. 
Endemic to Kenya. Subterranean in well-drained soils in 
savanna habitats. In Kenya, recorded near Nairobi and 
on the western part of the Athi Plains (Musser & Carleton, 
2005; Monadjem et al., 2015). 
































Tachyoryctes rex Heller, 1910. English: King Root-rat. 
Swahili: Fuko/Mizizi Panya. Chinese: /) i255. Included 
within T. splendens by Jarvis (2013a). Endemic to 
Kenya. In montane and alpine habitats. In Kenya, 
recorded only on the higher slopes of Mt. Kenya (ca. 


2 600-3 500 m a.s.l.) (Musser & Carleton, 2005). 


Tachyoryctes ruddi Thomas, 1909. English: Rudd’s 
African Root-rat. Swahili: Fuko/Mizizi Panya. Chinese: 
täia. Included within T. splendens by Jarvis (2013a). 
Recorded in a small area of W Kenya, SW Uganda and 
NW Tanzania. In tropical rainforests and montane forests. 
In Kenya, recorded in Kakamega and the lower slopes of 
Mt. Elgon (Monadjem et al., 2015, Musser & Carleton, 
2005). 


Tachyoryctes spalacinus Thomas, 1909. English: Embi 
African Root-rat. Swahili: Fuko/Mizizi Panya. Chinese: = 
LL) Mz 5st. Included within T. splendens by Jarvis (2013a). 
Endemic to Kenya. In montane forests. In Kenya, 
recorded on the lower slopes of Mt. Kenya and on the 
plains and foothills S and W of Mt. Kenya (Monadjem et 
al., 2015, Musser & Carleton, 2005). 


Family NESOMYIDAE 


Genus Beamys Thomas, 1909. Long-tailed Pouched Rats 


Beamys hindei Thomas, 1909. English: Long-tailed 
Pouched Rat. Swahili: unavailable. Chinese: K Æ E 
fi. Recorded in scattered localities in Kenya, Tanzania, 
Malawi and Zambia. Evergreen and slightly deciduous 
forests and riverine forests close to streams. In Kenya, 
recorded S of Mombasa and in the Arabuko-Sokoke 
Forest (Happold D, 2013c). 











Genus Cricetomys Waterhouse, 1840. Giant Pouched Rats 
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53. 


Cricetomys ansorgei Thomas, 1904. English: Southern 
Giant Pouched Rat. Swahili: Panya Buku. 
JE Y Ef. Previously included within C. gambianus 
(Duplantier, 2013), but shown to be specifically distinct 
(Olayemi et al., 2012). Widely distributed in southern and 
eastern Africa from SW Kenya and northern Tanzania 
to S DR Congo, Angola, Zambia, Malawi, Mozambique, 
Zimbabwe and South Africa (Musser & Carleton, 2005), 
although western limits are not yet known may extend into 





Uganda. Forests, savanna and human-modified habitats. 


Widespread in W and SE Kenya (Monadjem et al., 2015). 


Genus Saccostomus Peters, 1846. Pouched Mice 


54. 


55. 


Saccostomus mearnsi Heller, 1910. English: Mearns’ 
Pouched Mouse. Swahili: unavailable. Chinese: %3% 
fs. Recorded from SW Ethiopia to Kenya, S Somalia, E 
Uganda and NE Tanzania (Keesing, 2013, Mikula et al., 
2016). Savanna woodlands. In Kenya, widely distributed, 
except in parts of the SE (Keesing, 2013). 


Saccostomus umbriventer Miller, 1910. 
Brown-bellied Pouched Mouse. Swahili: 
Chinese: %5 H8 3 5. Included within S. mearnsi by 
Musser & Carleton (2005) and Keesing (2013). Recorded 
only from a narrow region in N Tanzania and SW Kenya 
(Mikula et al., 2016). Dry savanna habitats. In Kenya, dry 
savanna habitats in the SW. 


Genus Dendromus Smith, 1829. Climbing Mice 


56. 


57. 


58. 


Dendromus insignis (Thomas, 1903). English: Montane 
African Climbing Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 2% 
B. Recorded from a few small and scattered populations 
in W DR Congo, Uganda, Kenya and Tanzania. Grassy 
patches, marshes and moist herbaceous vegetation in 
montane and highland habitats. In Kenya, recorded from 
the Mathews Range, Mt. Kenya, Aberdare Ranges, Mau 
Escarpment and Cherangani Hills (Dieterlen, 2013a). 


Dendromus melanotis Smith, 1834. English: Grey 
African Climbing Mouse. Swahili: Panya. 
m 4 2f Widely distributed in southern Africa, with 
small outlier populations in Ethiopia, Liberia, Togo, 
Nigeria, Uganda, Kenya and Tanzania. Wide range 


of habitats from grasslands to woodlands (Monadjem, 























2013a; Monadjem et al., 2015). In Kenya, restricted to 
the S and W. 

Dendromus messorius (Thomas, 1903). English: 
Banana African Climbing Mouse. Swahili: Panya. 


Chinese: 7% FG ž# Și. Recorded from very small and 
highly scattered populations in Ghana, Togo, Cameroon, 
NE DR Congo, Uganda and Kenya. Forested areas and 
grasslands, as well as banana plantations and cultivated 
areas (Happold D, 2013d). 
Elgon (as D. mysticalis ruddi-see Musser and Carleton, 
2005) 
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Chinese: 


English: 
unavailable. 


Chinese: 


In Kenya, recorded from Mt. 


59. 


Dendromus mystacalis Heuglin, 1863. English: 
Chestnut African Climbing Mouse. Swahili: Panya. 
Chinese: 4i 25i. Recorded in many countries on the 
eastern side of Africa, from Ethiopia to South Africa. 
Grassland and savanna habitats. In Kenya, recorded in 
the SE (Monadjem, 2013b). 


Genus Steatomys Peters, 1846. Fat Mice 


60. 


Steatomys parvus Rhoads, 1896. English: Tiny African 
Fat Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: EAE Sx. Disjunct 
and separate distributions in Zambia, Botswana, Angola 
and eastern Africa. (Monadjem, 2013c). Dry grasslands, 
woodlands and open scrublands. In Kenya, recorded in 
the S (Monadjem, 2013c). 


Family CRICETIDAE 


Genus Lophiomys Milne-Edwards, 1867. Maned Rats 


61. 


Lophiomys imhausi Milne-Edwards, 1867. English: 
Maned Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: % JE 7 


fx. Disjunct distribution in E Sudan, Djibouti, Ethiopia, 
Somalia, Uganda and Kenya. Recorded in rocky areas 
and dry woodlands, but also in moist and montane forests 
in Kenya (Happold D, 2013e). In Kenya, recorded from C 
and W regions, especially the Central Highlands and on 
Mt. Elgon (Kingdon, 1974b). 


Family MURIDAE 


Genus Acomys |. Geoffroy, 1838. Spiny Mice 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


Acomys cineraceus Heuglin and Fitzinger, 1866. 
English: Grey Spiny Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 7K 
HÆF. Recorded in Sudan, South Sudan, Ethiopia and N 
Kenya. Dry rocky habitats and semi-arid areas. In Kenya, 
recorded from the W and E of Lake Turkana (Dieterlen, 
2013b). 


Acomys ignitus Dollman, 1910. English: Fiery Spiny 
Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: ‘465s. Endemic 
to SE Kenya and extreme NE Tanzania. Rocky habitats 
in dry savanna grasslands. In Kenya, known from Voi and 
Tsavo NP (Dieterlen, 2013c). 


Acomys kempi Dollman, 1911. English: Kemp’s Spiny 
Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese:  O#Ei. Recorded 
from Kenya, S Ethiopia, S Somalia and extreme NE 
Tanzania. Rocky habitats in dry savanna and semi-desert. 
In Kenya, widely distributed in dry areas E of the Rift 
Valley (Dieterlen, 20134). 

















Acomys percivali Dollman, 1911. English: Percival’s 
Spiny Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: {fil F #2 S.. 
Recorded in small areas of S Sudan, SW Ethiopia, N 
Uganda and NE Kenya (extending southwards along the 
Rift Valley). Rocky habitats. In Kenya, widespread in the 
NW (e.g., Chandler’s Falls-Nyiro) and in the Rift Valley 
(Takata, 2013a). 


66. 


Acomys wilsoni Thomas, 1892. English: Wilson’s Spiny 
Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: Bk RRJÆ 5. Recorded 
in South Sudan, S Ethiopia and Somalia, Kenya and N 
Tanzania. Rocky habitats and grasslands with shrubs. In 
Kenya, widely distributed in most of the country, except W 
to C Kenya (Takata, 2013b). 


Genus Lophuromys Peters, 1874. Brush-furred Rats 


67. 


68. 


69. 


The taxonomy of the genus is controversial (Dieterlen, 
2013e) and has not yet been resolved. Following Musser 
& Carleton (2005) and Monadjem et al. (2015), we 
recognize three species here. 


Lophuromys ansorgei de Winton, 1986. English: 
Ansorge’s Brush-furred Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: % 


EGRIFERN. Included within L. sikapusi by Dieterlen (2013p). 


Recorded from E DR Congo (close to Zaire River), W 
DR Congo, Rwanda, W Uganda and Kenya. Widely 
distributed in rainforests and montane forests. In Kenya, 
recorded from Nyanza close to Lake Victoria (Monadjem 
et al., 2015). 


Lophuromys margaretiae Heller, 1912. English: 
Margaretta’s Brush-furred Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 
3 KR sk. Included within L. flavopunctatus by 
Dieterlen (2013g). Recorded in Kenya, Uganda and 


southern South Sudan. Highland forests and grasslands. 


In Kenya, recorded widely in the southern highlands, 
including Mt. Kenya (lower elevations) and Aberdare 
Ranges (Monadjem et al., 2015). 


Lophuromys zena Dollman, 1909. English: Zena’s 
Brush-furred Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 246M Æ S. 
Included within L. flavopunctatus by Dieterlen (20139). In 
Kenya, it is sympatric with L. margarettae on Mt. Kenya 
and the Aberdare Ranges (Monadjem et al., 2015), but 
typically occurs at higher elevations than the latter species 
(Verheyen et al., 2007). 





Genus Uranomys Dollman, 1909. Brush-furred Rats 


70. 


Uranomys ruddi Dollman, 1909. English: Rudd’s 
Brush-furred Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: sis 
3@ = fl. Widely distributed in West Africa, but also 
discrete populations in Central, East and southern Africa. 
Moist savannas, grasslands and oil plantations (in West 
Africa) (Happold D, 2013f). The presence of this species 
in Kenya is only known by the type specimen from 
“Kirui, southern foothills of Mt. Elgon, Kenya” (Delany, 
1975). Due to possible confusion regarding the exact 
locality mentioned in Dollman (1909), the presence of this 
species in Kenya requires confirmation. 

















Genus Gerbilliscus Thomas, 1897. Gerbils 


71. 


Gerbilliscus boehmi (Noack, 1887). English: Boehm’s 
Gerbil. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: WX RAV it. Formerly 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


placed in the genus Tatera. Recorded from S Uganda, 
Rwanda, Burundi, W Tanzania, Malawi, W Mozambique, 
NW Zambia, S DR Congo and E Angola, with isolated 
populations in S Kenya. Brachystegia woodlands with 
good grass and herb cover (Happold D, 2013g). In Kenya, 
recorded from areas near the Lower Ewaso Ng'iro River 
in the SW (Musser & Carleton, 2005). 


Gerbilliscus kempi (Wroughton, 1906). English: Kemp’s 
Gerbil. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: SLE AW i. Previously 
Tatera kempi, but now placed in the genus Gerbilliscus. 
Recorded from Gambia and Sierra Leone eastwards to 
S Sudan, N DR Congo, Uganda, Kenya, Rwanda and 
Burundi. Savanna grasslands with good grass and shrub 
cover, as well as abandoned farmlands (Happold D, 
2013h). In Kenya, recorded in the NE. 
Gerbilliscus nigricaudus (Peters, 1878). English: 
Black-tailed Gerbil. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: Æw 
fs. Formerly placed in the genus Tatera. Recorded from 
S Ethiopia, S Somalia, Kenya and NE Tanzania. Dry 
savanna woodlands and grasslands (Happold D, 2013i). 
In Kenya, widespread, although distribution is patchy. 




















Gerbilliscus phillipsi (de Winton, 1898). English: 
Phillips’s Gerbil. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: JEF) ¥ K 
W. Formerly placed in the genus Tatera. Recorded 
disjunctively in C and S Ethiopia, Somaliland and Kenya. 
Dry arid savannas and semi-deserts (Happold D, 2013)). 
In Kenya, known only from near Baringo in the Rift Valley. 


Gerbilliscus vicinus (Peters, 1878). English: Vicinus 
Gerbil. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 24 4 JE K Ù F. 
Formerly placed in the genus Tatera; included within 
Gerbilliscus robustus by Happold D (2013k). Recorded 
from Tanzania and Kenya. Dryland areas (Monadjem et 
al., 2015). In Kenya, found widely throughout the country 
but appears to be absent from the drier regions in the NE 
and highlands of the SW. 


























Genus Gerbillus Desmarest, 1804 Gerbils 


76. 


77. 


78. 


Gerbillus cosensi Dollmann, 2014 English: Cosen’s 
Gerbil. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: Yii-hYb ii. Sometimes 
considered as a synonym of G. agag (Musser & Carleton, 
2005). Endemic to NE Uganda and NW Kenya. Dry 
semi-arid habitats. In Kenya, recorded in the region 
of Lake Turkana (Turkwel Valley, Lodwar, Lokori) and 
Archer’s Post (Happold D, 20131). 





Gerbillus harwoodi Thomas, 1901. English: Harwood’s 
Gerbil. Swahili: Panya. Chinese "4 fh ff /)s W fi. 
Recorded from Kenya and N-C Tanzania. Grasslands in 
Acacia-savanna (Happold D, 2013m). In Kenya, recorded 
from the highlands and the Rift Valley in the S. 














Gerbillus pusillus Peters, 1878. English: Least Gerbil. 
Swahili: Panya. Chinese; # JE1E/) >i. Small isolated 
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population. Recorded disjunctively from C Ethiopia, South 
Sudan, Somalia, Kenya and N Tanzania. Short dry 
grasslands on sandy soils. In Kenya, recorded from near 
Lake Turkana and in the SE (Happold D, 2013n). 


Genus Taterillus Thomas, 1910. Taterils 


79. 


Taterillus emini (Thomas, 1892). English: Emin’s Tateril. 


Swahili: Panya. Chinese: E44) #24 i. Recorded in 








Sudan, South Sudan, Ethiopia, Somalia, NE DR Congo. 


Kenya and N Tanzania. Dry and moist savanna habitats 
(Granjon & Dobigny, 2013). In Kenya, widely distributed 
in suitable habitats. 


Genus Aethomys Thomas, 1915. Veld Rats 


80. 


81. 


82. 


Aethomys chrysophilus (de Winton, 1897). 
Red Veld Rat. Swahili: Panya. 
Recorded from Kenya southwards to Angola, Namibia, 
Botswana, Mozambique and N South Africa. Savannas 
woodlands. Separate population ranges occur in N and 
SE Kenya (Linzey et al., 2013a). 


English: 





Aethomys hindei (Thomas, 1902). English: Hinde’s 
Veld Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: #4ER x. Widely 
distributed in Central and East Africa in rocky areas, 
dense grass and bush cover, moist and disturbed habitats 
(Linzey et al., 2013b). In Kenya, recorded from south of 
Lake Turkana and in the coastal SE. 





Aethomys kaiseri (Noack, 1887). 
Veld Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 
Recorded from E Angola eastwards to Uganda, Kenya 


English: Kaiser's 


and Tanzania. Savanna habitats with trees and shrubs. 


In Kenya, restricted to a narrow band in the S along the 
Kenya-Tanzania border (Linzey et al., 2013c). 


Genus Arvicanthis Lesson, 1842. Grass Rats 


83. 


84. 


85. 


Arvicanthis nairobae J.A. Allen, 1909. English: Nairobi 
Grass Rat. Swahili: Panya. 
Recorded in S-C Kenya and N-C Tanzania. Grasslands 
and savanna habitats, mostly in highlands, especially 
where habitat is dense (Takata, 2013c). In Kenya, 
recorded mostly in highlands east of the Rift Valley. 
































Arvicanthis neumanni (Matschie 1894). English: 
Neumann’s Grass Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: i#{ 
= 22's. Recorded in E Ethiopia, Somalia, Kenya and N-C 
Tanzania. Recorded in dry bush and savanna habitats 
(Bekele, 2013). In Kenya, found only in the NE (Mandera, 
Marsabit) and extreme SE. 

















Arvicanthis niloticus (E. Geoffroy, 1803). English: 
Nile Grass Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: E% 
22 Si. Widely distributed from Senegal to E Sudan 
and Ethiopia, extending southwards in eastern Africa 
to Tanzania and Zambia. Savanna grasslands near 
water sources, shrublands and cultivations (Granjon et al., 


2013). In Kenya, recorded in western half of the country. 
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Chinese: & E i. 


Chinese: $ Æ T # 5. 


Genus Colomys Thomas and Wroughton, 1907. African 
Water Rat 
86. Colomys goslingi Thomas & Wroughton, 1907. English: 





African Water Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: J& 
B. Recorded disjunctively in Cameroon, DR Congo 
(N of Zaire River), Burundi, Uganda and Kenya, with 
isolated populations also in Angola and Zambia. Streams 
and waterways in rainforest and montane forest riverine 
habitats (Dieterlen, 2013h). In Kenya, recorded in the 
SW highland areas, including Kakamega Forest and Mt. 
Elgon. 


Genus Dasymys Peters, 1875. Shaggy Rats 


87. 


Dasymys incomtus (Sundevall, 1847). English: 
Common Shaggy Rat. Swahili Panya. Chinese: JEYH7K iit. 
Widely distributed in eastern and southern Africa, as well 
as Ethiopia, Sudan and South Sudan. Reed-beds, long 
grass close to water, and damp areas on drainage lines 
(Pillay, 2013). In Kenya, widely distributed in the W and S, 
mostly west of the Rift Valley. 


Genus Grammonys Thomas, 1915. Thickets Rats 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


Grammomys brevirostris Krystufek, 2008. English: 
Short-snouted Thicket Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 
2 W #2 fA. Endemic to Kenya. Savanna grasslands 
(Krystufek 2008). In Kenya, only known from type locality 
(Lemesikio, Loliondo, Loita plains). 


Grammomys caniceps Hutterer & Dieterlen, 1984. 
English: Gray-headed Thicket Rat. Swahili: Panya. 
Chinese: 7K°4 225s. Recorded from Somalia and Kenya, 
only along coastal regions. Dry coastal savanna with 
trees and palms (Hutterer, 2013a). In Kenya, recorded 
from the coast N of Mombasa (Malindi). 


Grammomys dolichurus (Smuts, 1832). English: 
Common Thicket Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 74 JE 
2% 5. Recorded widely in the eastern half of Africa from 
Uganda and Kenya to South Africa, extending westwards 
S of the Congo basin to Angola. Woodland savanna and 
gallery forests (Happold D, 20130). In Kenya, recorded 
from the SW, mostly W of the Rift Valley, with a narrow 
extension to the coast in the extreme SE. 


Grammomys gigas Dollman, 1911. English: Giant 
Thicket Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese. E2531. Endemic 
to Kenya. Afro-alpine habitat. In Kenya, recorded only 
from the type locality at Solai, Mt. Kenya (2 740 m a.s.l.) 
(Dieterlen, 2013i). 





Grammomys ibeanus (Osgood, 1910). English: East 
African Thicket Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: is 
2% B. Recorded from disjunct small areas from South 
Sudan, Uganda, Kenya, Tanzania and Malawi. Evergreen 
montane forests and dense thickets (Dieterlen, 2013j). In 


93. 


Kenya, recorded from Mt. Elgon, Mt. Gargues, Mathews 
Range, Karissia Hills and Mt. Nyiru and along the 
escarpments of the Rift Valley. 


Grammomys macmillani (Wroughton, 1907). English: 
Macmillan’s Thicket Rat. Swahili: unavailable. Chinese: 
Z 28 hx. Recorded from small and scattered areas 
in Sierra Leone, Central African Republic, South Sudan, 
Kenya, Uganda, S Ethiopia and Tanzania. Forests, 
riverine forests, grasslands and undergrowth (Dieterlen, 
2013k). In Kenya, recorded only in the extreme SE 
(Msambweni and Lunga Lunga). 


Genus Hylomyscus Thomas, 1926. Wood Mice 


94. 


95. 


96. 


Hylomyscus endorobae (Thomas, 1906). English: 
Endorobo Wood Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 1 
ZEF. Placed within Hylomyscus denniae by Dieterlen 
(20131). Endemic to Kenya. Afro-montane forests. In 
Kenya, recorded from upper and lower slopes of Mt. 
Kenya, Aberdare Ranges and Mau Escarpment (Carleton 
& Byrne, 2006). Specimens from Mt Elgon (as H. denniae; 
Clausnitzer, 2003) and Cherangani Hills may belong to 
this species. 


Hylomyscus kerbispeterhansi Demos, Agwanda & 
Hickerson, 2014. English: Kerbispeterhans’s Wood 
Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 52 RRE. Endemic 
to Kenya. Montane habitats. In Kenya, recorded from 
Aberdare Ranges, Cherangani Hills and Mt. Elgon 
(Demos et al., 2014). 


Hylomyscus kaimosae (Heller, 1912). English: Kaimosi 
Wood Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: SLi z 
Æ. Placed within Hylomyscus stella by Dieterlen 
(2013m). Recorded from isolated populations in W Kenya, 
C Tanzania and S South Sudan. Montane and upland 
forests. In Kenya, recorded in the Kakamega Forest and 
other forests near Lake Victoria (Dieterlen, 2013m, as 
Hylomyscus stella). 




















Genus Lemniscomys Trouessart, 1881. Grass Mice 


97. 


98. 


Lemniscomys macculus (Thomas & Wroughton, 1910). 
English: Buffoon Grass Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 
7 5. Recorded in NE DR Congo, and parts of Uganda, 
SE Sudan, N Kenya and SW Ethiopia. Open grasslands 
with Acacia trees and Euphorbia candelabra, rocky areas 
and dry river beds (Dieterlen, 2013n). In Kenya, recorded 
from some parts of the NE. 


Lemniscomys rosalia (Thomas, 1904). English: 
Single-striped Grass Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 
3883 fil. Recorded widely in southern Africa and small 
areas of Kenya and Tanzania in savanna habitats and 
cultivated areas (Monadjem, 2013d). In Kenya, recorded 
in the SE, S of Mombasa. 


99. 


100. 


Lemniscomys striatus (Linnaeus, 1758). English: 
Striated Grass Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: PE 
F f. Recorded from Sierra Leone to eastern Africa 
and C Ethiopia, and in S DR Congo, N Zambia and N 
Angola. Grasslands, woodland savanna, farmlands and 
open grassy areas in rainforest (Happold D, 2013p). In 
Kenya, recorded widely in the W. 


Lemniscomys zebra (Heuglin, 1864). English: Zebra 
Grass Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: (k R # 
fs. Recorded from Senegal to S Sudan, South Sudan, 
Uganda, Kenya and Tanzania. Dry grasslands and 
wooded grasslands with low rainfall. In Kenya, recorded in 
the W and S to W of the Rift Valley (Happold D& Dieterlen, 
2013). 


Genus Mastomys Thomas, 1915. Multimammate Mice 


101. 


102. 


103. 


Mastomys erythroleucus (Temminck, 1853). English: 
Guinea Multinammate Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 
2T ¥L§\. Recorded over a wide area from Senegal and 
Mauretania to Uganda, Kenya, Tanzania and Ethiopia. 
Grasslands, secondary forests, agricultural fields and 
foodstores (Leirs, 2013a). In Kenya, recorded in the C 
and NW. 





Mastomys natalensis (Smith, 1834). English: Natal 
Multimammate Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: F JEFL 
fx. Recorded over most of sub-Saharan Africa, except the 
extreme SW of the continent (parts of Namibia, Botswana 
and South Africa). Grasslands, wooded savannas, fields, 
thickets and human-modified habitats (Leirs, 2013b). In 
Kenya, recorded throughout most of country. 


Mastomys pernanus (Kershaw, 1921). English: Dwarf 
Multimammate Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: %% 
¥L 5s. Recorded from small areas of N Tanzania and S 
Kenya. Brachystegia woodlands (Leirs, 2013c). In Kenya, 
recorded from the extreme SW (Mara River region). 


Genus Mus Linnaeus, 1758. Old World Mice and Pygmy Mice 


104. 


105. 


Mus mahomet Rhoads, 1896. English: Mahomet Pygmy 
Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: %8 53 Œ /h X% B. 





Recorded in Eritrea and Ethiopia, and perhaps in SW 
Kenya and SW Uganda (status uncertain). Montane 
forests, scrublands and grasslands (Ethiopia) (Yalden, 
2013a). In Kenya, presence uncertain, with no locality 
records currently available. 


Mus minutoides Smith, 1834. English: Tiny Pygmy 
Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: "4 3E/hX fM. Based 
on molecular characterization, this species has been 
recorded widely throughout sub-Saharan Africa, including 
West Africa (see Monadjem et al., 2015). The similar and 
closely related Mus musculoides (West African Pygmy 
Mouse) is widely recorded from West Africa, where it is 
sympatric with M. minutoides. Hence, recent molecular 
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106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


studies have clarified some of the confusion raised and 
discussed in the Mammals of Africa accounts (Happold 
D, 2013q; Monadjem, 2013e). Savanna woodlands, 
grasslands, rocky areas, broad-leaved woodlands and 
farmlands. In Kenya, recorded in the NW and S. 


Mus musculus Linnaeus, 1758. English: House Mouse. 
Swahili: Panya. Chinese: /)\A isl. Exotic species in 
Africa. Recorded in many well-separated locations on the 
continent and inland in some places. Human habitations 
and some human-modified environments (Happold D, 
2013r). In Kenya, recorded from urban centers (e.g., 
Nairobi). 


Mus sorella (Thomas, 1909). English: Thomas’s Pygmy 
Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: % Fik/) X B. 
Recorded in a few discrete areas of the E DR Congo, 
Uganda, Kenya and Tanzania. Savanna grasslands and 
woodlands close to gallery forests (Petter, 2013a). In 
Kenya, recorded only on Mt. Elgon. 





Mus tenellus (Thomas, 1903). English: Delicate Pygmy 
Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: #/) 2% fi. Recorded 
mainly from Ethiopia, with isolated populations in C 
Sudan, South Sudan, Kenya and Tanzania. Grasslands 
with thicket clumps (Petter, 2013b). In Kenya, single 
records in C and S regions. 


Mus triton (Thomas, 1909). English: Gray-bellied 
Pygmy Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: t/h 2 ii. 
Recorded from South Sudan, Uganda, Kenya, Tanzania, 
E DR Congo, Malawi and Zambia. Grasslands with 
dense cover, forest edges and cultivations, especially 
in montane regions (Dieterlen & Happold D, 2013). In 
Kenya, recorded in the S and W. 





Genus Mylomys Thomas, 1906. Three-toed Grass Rat 


110. 


Mylomys dybowskii (Pousargues, 1893). English: 
Dybowski’s Three-toed Grass Rat. Swahili: Panya. 
Chinese: 4E Y5 ia Si. Recorded disjunctly from West 
Africa to Kenya. Rainforest-savanna mosaics and forest 
edges (Dieterlen, 20130). In Kenya, recorded in the C 
and W. 


Genus Myomyscus Shortridge, 1942. Meadow Mice 


111. 


Myomyscus brockmani (Thomas, 1908). English: 
Brockman’s Meadow Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 
t RÆ. Recorded in E DR Congo, South Sudan, 
Uganda, Kenya and Tanzania, with isolated populations 
in W Sudan, Central African Republic, SW Ethiopia and 
NW Somalia. Rocky habitats and boulders in high altitude 
areas (Happold D, 2013s). In Kenya, widely distributed W 
of the Rift Valley. 


Genus Oenomys Thomas, 1904. Rufous-nosed Rats 
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112. 


Oenomys hypoxanthus (Pucheran, 1855). English: 
Common Rufous-nosed Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 
i & f. Recorded widely from Nigeria, Cameroon and 
Gabon to DR Congo and East Africa, with isolated 
populations in W Ethiopia, Angola and Tanzania. Moist 
dense grasslands, forest edges, montane habitats and 
cultivated areas (Dieterlen, 2013p). In Kenya, recorded 
in the W and C (Aberdare Ranges). 


Genus Otomys F. Curvier, 1824. Vlei Rats 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


The number of species 
dramatically with recent molecular studies (see 
Monadjem et al., 2015). Taylor (2013a) recognized 
15 species in Africa, which was increased to 31 species 
by Monadjem et al. (2015). Of these, eight species have 
been recorded in Kenya. 


in this genus increased 


Otomys angoniensis Wroughton, 1906. English: Angoni 
Vlei Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: alii yA i. Recorded 
from Kenya to South Africa, including Angola and Zambia. 
Mesic grasslands and savanna woodland habitats near 
swamps and water (Taylor, 2013b). In Kenya, recorded 
widely in the S and W at higher elevations. 


Otomys barbouri Lawrence & Loveridge, 1953. English: 
Barbour’s Vlei Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: E Ry 5.. 
Endemic to Kenya and Uganda. Alpine heath on upper 
slopes (above 3 200 m a.s.l.). In Kenya, recorded only on 
Mt. Elgon (Clausnitzer, 2013). 





Otomys dollmani Heller, 1912. English: Dollman’s Vlei 
Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: XŠ FGA pst. Included within 
O. tropicalis by Taylor (2013c). In the past, placed as a 
subspecies of O. irroratus or O. tropicalis but considered 
as a valid species (Carleton & Byrne, 2006). Endemic to 
Kenya. Highland forests. In Kenya, recorded only from 
Mount Gargues (Urguess) in the Mathews Range. 


Otomys jacksoni Thomas, 1891. English: Jackson’s 
Vlei Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 7X Y4. Included 
within O. typus by Yalden (2013b) but as a valid species 
by Musser & Carleton (2005). Endemic to Kenya and 
Uganda. Alpine habitats (3 300-4 200 m a.s.I.). In Kenya, 
recorded only on Mt. Elgon (Monadjem et al., 2015). 


Otomys orestes Thomas, 1900. English: Afroalpine Vlei 
Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: JEY LIAR. Formerly 
considered a synonym of O. irroratus, O. tropicalis or O. 
typus but now considered as a valid species (Carleton & 
Byrne, 2006). Endemic to Kenya in alpine habitats. In 
Kenya, recorded only on Mt. Kenya and the Aberdare 
Ranges (Musser & Carleton, 2005; Taylor et al., 2011). 


Otomys thomasi Osgood, 1910. English: Thomas’ Vlei 
Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: #6 y4 it. Endemic 
to Kenya. Afro-alpine grasslands, scrub and heathland 
at higher altitudes (Monadjem et al., 2015). In Kenya, 


119. 


120. 


recorded from higher elevations of the Mau Escarpment 
(2 450-2700 m a.s.l.) and the Uasin Gishu Plateau W of 
the Rift Valley (Monadjem et al., 2015). 


Otomys tropicalis Thomas, 1902. English: Tropical Vlei 
Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: #4778 5. Recorded in 
scattered localities in South Sudan, E DR Congo, Uganda, 
Burundi, Uganda and Kenya. Afro-alpine grasslands, 
scrub and heathland at higher elevations (Taylor, 2013c). 
In Kenya, recorded widely from Mt. Elgon to the Kenyan 
Rift (Monadjem et al., 2015). 





Otomys typus (Heuglin, 1877). English: Ethiopian Vlei 
Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: #7A fi. Recorded from N 
and C Ethiopia, with small disjunct populations in Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanzania and N Malawi. Moist grasslands and 
swamps at higher elevations. In Kenya, recorded on Mt. 
Elgon (Yalden, 2013b). 


Genus Pelomys Peters, 1852. Creek Rats 


121. 


122. 


Pelomys fallax (Peters, 1852). English: East African 
Creek Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: j4 i # ii. 
Recorded from N Angola and DR Congo to Uganda, 
Kenya and Tanzania, and south to Zambia, Malawi and 
Mozambique. Creeks, savannas with thick moist grass, 
swamps and where water is available for most of the year 
(Dieterlen, 2013q). In Kenya, recorded from the S, close 
to the Kenya-Tanzania border. 





Pelomys hopkinsi Hayman, 1955. English: Hopkins’s 
Creek Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: F %& ik 
fs. Recorded in small and isolated areas around Lake 
Victoria (SW Uganda, C and S Rwanda and W Kenya). 
Occurs in papyrus swamp areas. In Kenya, restricted to 
papyrus swampy areas around Lake Victoria (Dieterlen, 
2013r). 





Genus Praomys Thomas, 1915. Soft-furred Mice 


123. 


124. 


The taxonomy of the genus Praomys is controversial and 
has been the subject of debate for many years. The 
definition of the genus and constituent species are still 
uncertain (Happold D, 2013t). For Africa as a whole, 
16 species are recognized (Happold D, 2013t), with three 
species occurring in Kenya. 


Praomys delectorum (Thomas, 1910). English: East 
African Soft-furred Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 
oe Š HA. Recorded in Kenya, Tanzania, Malawi 
and Mozambique. Montane forests in isolated highland 
regions (Happold D, 2013u). In Kenya, recorded from the 
Shimba Hills. 


Praomys jacksoni (de Winton, 1897). English: 
Jackson’s Soft-furred Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 
7S FR # it. Recorded from Nigeria to eastern East 
Africa, including parts of South Sudan, Zambia, Uganda 


125. 


and Kenya. Rainforests, lowland montane forests and 
secondary forests (Dieterlen, 2013s). In Kenya, recorded 
in a few localities in the W. 


Praomys misonnei Van der Straeten and Dieterlen, 
1987. English: Misonne’s Soft-furred Mouse. Swahili: 
Panya. Chinese: KRZEM. Widespread from the Volta 
River, Central Africa, N to W DRC and parts of East Africa 
in lowland rainforests. In Kenya, recorded from the W to 
Kakamega Forest (Monadjem et al., 2015). 


Genus Rattus Fischer, 1803. Rats 
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Rattus rattus (Linnaeus, 1758). English: Black Rat. 
Swahili: Panya. Chinese: $X. Exotic species in Africa. 
Widespread in coastlines and inland within large urban 
areas and cities, especially those close to railway lines 
(Happold D, 2013v). In Kenya, restricted to the S and W. 





Genus Rhabdomys Thomas, 1916. Four-striped Grass Mice 
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Rhabdomys dilectus (de Winton, 1897). English: Mesic 
Four-striped Grass Mouse. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: 
2x $s. Included within Rhabdomys striatus by Happold 
D (2013w) but now considered as a separate species 
(Monadjem et al., 2015). Recorded from Zimbabwe, 
Malawi, Zambia, Tanzania, Angola, Kenya and E Uganda 
(Monadjem et al., 2015). Grassy and shrubby habitats 
mostly in highland areas. In Kenya, recorded widely from 
the highlands in the SW. 


Genus Thallomys Thomas, 1920. Acacia Rats 


128. 


129. 


Thallomys loringi (Heller, 1909). English: Loring’s 
Acacia Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: X $k £ itt. 

















Recorded from W, C and SW Kenya and N Tanzania. 
Arboreal in Acacia trees, shrubby woodlands and brushy 
thickets in savanna habitats (Carleton, 2013). In Kenya, 
recorded from scattered localities in the Rift Valley. 


Thallomys paedulcus (Sundevall, 1846). English: 
Sundevall’s Acacia Rat. Swahili: Panya. Chinese: +A 
FL/K Eh. Recorded from S Ethiopia and S Somalia 
through eastern and Central Africa. Savanna habitats, 
especially Acacia woodlands (Perrin, 2013b). In Kenya, 
widely distributed in the S, E and N, but its relationship 
with T. loringi remains unresolved. 

















Genus Zelotomys Osgood, 1910. Broad-headed Mice 


130. 


Zelotomys hildegardeae (Thomas, 1902). English: 
Hildegarde’s Broad-headed Mouse. Swahili: Panya. 
Chinese: 4 $M. Recorded from SE Central Africa 
Republic and South Sudan through East Africa to Zambia, 
S DR Congo and Angola. Moist grassland savanna, edge 
of swamps and forests, and grasslands (Nel, 2013). In 
Kenya, occurs widely in the SW. 
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Family ANOMALURIDAE 


Genus Anomalurus Waterhouse, 1842. Anomalures 


131. Anomalurus derbianus (Gray, 1842). English: Lord 

Derby’s Anomalure. Swahili: unavailable. Chinese: f% 
FS Sst. Recorded widely in West, Central and East 
Africa. Rainforests, secondary forests and riverine forests, 
cultivations with large forest trees, and savannas with 
relict forests. In Kenya, restricted to highland forests in 
the W (Ray, 2013a). 





Family PEDETIDAE 
Genus Pedetes llliger, 1811. Springhares 


132. Pedetes surdaster (Thomas, 1902). English: East 
African Springhare. Swahili: Kamendengere. Chinese: 


A JE BE 4%. Recorded in SC Kenya and C Tanzania. 


Semi-arid grassland and open habitats (Butynski & Kalina, 
2013). In Kenya, recorded from S of Nairobi on grassland 
plateaux, including Amboseli NP and Masai Mara NR. 


Family BATHYERGIDAE 
Genus Heliophobius Peters, 1846. Silvery Mole-rats 


133. Heliophobius argenteocinereus Peters, 1846. English: 
Silvery Mole-rat. Swahili: Fuko. Chinese: #a fs. Recorded 
from S Kenya, SE DR Congo, N Zambia, Malawi 
and N and C Mozambique. Combretum-Brachystegia 
woodlands, rocky hillsides and agricultural fields. In 
Kenya, recorded from C and S regions (Jarvis, 2013b). 


Family HETEROCEPHALIDAE 


The single genus and species in this family was 
previously placed in the family Bathyergidae (Jarvis, 
2013c) but is now placed in the newly recognized family 
Heterocephalidae (Patterson & Upham, 2014). 


Genus Heterocephalus Ruppell, 1842. Naked Mole-rats 


134. Heterocephalus glaber Rüppell, 1842. English: Naked 
Mole-rat. Swahili: Fuko. Chinese: #85. Recorded from 
Somalia, E Ethiopia and N and SE Kenya. Semi-deserts 
and arid habitats with hard soil. In Kenya, recorded widely 
from the NE (Jarvis, 2013c). 


Family HYSTRICIDAE 


Genus Atherurus F. Cuvier, 1829. Brush-tailed Porcupines 


135. Atherurus africanus Gray, 1842. English: African 
Brush-tailed Porcupine. Swahili: Njiko. Chinese: JEY Fr 


Æ 3448. Recorded widely from Senegal to Uganda and 








Kenya, including Cameroon, Gabon and C DR Congo. 


Rainforests, secondary forests, gallery forests and relict 
rainforests (Happold D, 2013x). In Kenya, recorded in the 
W. 
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Genus Hystrix Linnaeus, 1758. Crested Porcupines 


136. Hystrix africaeaustralis Peters, 1852. English: Cape 
Crested Porcupine. Swahili: Nungunungu Kusi. Chinese: 
m JE 3 34%. Recorded widely from S DR Congo, 
Uganda and Kenya throughout the southern part of 
Africa. Wooded savannas, semi-arid habitats, forests and 
farmlands (Happold D, 2013y). In Kenya, recorded only 
from the SW. 


137. Hystrix cristata Linnaeus, 1758. English: North African 
Crested Porcupine. Swahili: Nungunungu Kishugi. 
Chinese: 4 il] 323%. Recorded widely in NE Africa 
(Morocco, N Algeria) and from Senegal through N Nigeria, 
Central African Republic and NE DR Congo to Kenya and 
Tanzania, with isolated populations in Eritrea and Ethiopia. 
Semi-deserts, woodland and grassland savannas, rocky 


hillsides and caves (Happold D, 2013z). In Kenya, 
widespread. 

Family THRYONOMYIDAE 

Genus Thryonomys Fitzinger, 1867. Cane Rats 

138. Thryonomys gregorianus (Thomas, 1894). English: 





Lesser Cane Rat. Swahili: Ndezi. Chinese: 4 Jit iF 
fx. Recorded from South Sudan, Uganda and Kenya 
southwards to Zambia, Malawi and Zimbabwe, with 
isolated populations in S Chad, Ethiopia, S DR Congo 
and perhaps Mozambique. Grasslands and rocky habitats 
in savannas (Happold D, 2013za). In Kenya, recorded 
widely in the S and W. 


139. Thryonomys swinderianus (Temminck, 1827). English: 
Greater Cane Rat. Swahili: Ndezi. Chinese: Fa WUA 
HLF EA. Recorded from Senegal across West Africa to 
the Central African Republic, Uganda and Kenya, and 
south to Zambia, Botswana, Zimbabwe and South Africa. 
Swamps, reedbeds, long grass where damp, sugar cane 
plantations, and agricultural fields (Happold D, 2013zb). 
In Kenya, mainly in the W and S, where it is sympatric 
with T. gregorianus, but typically occurs in wetter habitats 
than the latter species. 





Family MYOCASTORIDAE 
Genus Myocastor Kerr, 1792. Coypu 


140. Myocastor coypus (Molina, 1782). English: Coypu. 
Swahili: unavailable. Chinese: yJ žE i. Exotic species 
in Africa. Introduced into aquatic habitats in southern and 
eastern Africa. Swamps, rivers, farm ponds and dams. 
In Kenya, recorded in C regions (e.g., Laikipia, Nanyuki, 
Aberdare Ranges, Lake Naivasha) (Happold D, 20132zc). 





ORDER LAGOMORPHA (Hares and Rock-hares-—three 
species) 


Family LEPORIDAE 


Genus Lepus Linnaeus, 1758. Hares and rock-hares 


141. 


142. 


Lepus capensis Linnaeus, 1758. English: Cape Hare; 
Swahili: Sungura. Chinese: 4. Recorded throughout 
most of the continent, except in desert (and other arid 
areas) and rainforest; not present from Angola westwards 
to Mozambique. Grasslands and other open habitats 
(Happold D, 2013zd). In Kenya, recorded in most of the 
country, except the NE. 


Lepus victoriae Thomas, 1893. English: African 
Savanna Hare; Swahili: Sungura. Chinese: ¥ş 
fa. Recorded from Mauritania through western Africa 
to Sudan, then southwards through Uganda and Kenya 
to Angola, Zambia, Zimbabwe, and parts of Botswana 
and South Africa. Scrubland, bushland and grassland 
habitats, preferring less open areas to L. capensis 
(Happold D, 2013ze). In Kenya, recorded W of the Rift 
Valley, with an isolated population on Mt. Kenya (Flux & 
Flux, 1983). 























Genus Pronolagus Lyon, 1904. Rock-Hares 


143. 


Pronolagus rupestris (A. Smith, 1834). English: Smith’s 
Red Rock-hare; Swahili: Sungura ya Mawe. Chinese: 21. 
fa. Recorded in two disjunct areas: (1) Kenya, Tanzania, 
NE Zambia and Malawi in a narrow band and bordering 
the Rift Valley; (2) NW South Africa. Rocky hillsides 
with boulders and rocky crevices (Happold D, 2013zf). In 
Kenya, recorded in the SW, including the Ngong Hills. 





ORDER ERINACEOMORPHA (Hedgehogs-one species) 
Family ERINACEIDAE 


Genus Atelerix Pomel, 1848. Hedgehogs 


144, 


Atelerix albiventris (Wagner, 1841). English: White- 
bellied Hedgehog; Swahili: Kalunguyeye/Nungunungu. 
Chinese: AiR #38. Recorded from Senegal eastwards 
across West Africa to Sudan, Somalia and lower 
elevations of Ethiopia, and then southwards through 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania to Malawi and Zambia. 
Savanna and semi-arid habitats, including fields and 
suburban gardens. In Kenya, recorded throughout most 
of the country (Happold D, 2013zg). 

















ORDER SORICOMORPHA (Shrews-36 species) 


The Swahili name for the cryptic, unobtrusive and hard-to-see 
shrew species of this order is ‘Kirukanjia/Njule’ 


Family SORICIDAE 


Genus Crocidura Wagler, 1832. White-toothed Shrews 


145. 


Crocidura allex Osgood, 1910. English: East African 
Highland Shrew. Chinese: Je LES WI. Recorded from 
Kenya and N Tanzania. In alpine grasslands and swamp 
habitats. In Kenya, recorded from C regions (Mau Forest, 
Aberdare Range, Mt. Kenya) (Hutterer, 2013b). 






































146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


151. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


Crocidura bottegi Thomas, 1898. English: Bottego’s 
Shrew. Chinese: {Ë FOES iY. Recorded from Kenya 
and Ethiopia. In Acacia-Commiphora bushlands and 
arid habitats. In Kenya, recorded from the N (Marsabit) 
(Hutterer, 2013c). 














Crocidura elgonius Osgood, 1910. English. Elgon 
Shrew. Chinese: 18/5 mi Beh. Recorded from Kenya 
and Tanzania. In highland and montane habitats. In 
Kenya, recorded in C (Muguga Nairobi) and W regions 
(Cherangani, Mt. Elgon, Nakuru, Eldoret, Kakamega 
Forest) (Stanley, 2013a). 





Crocidura fischeri Pagenstecher, 1885. English: 
Fischer’s Shrew. Chinese: %% FOES it. Recorded from 
Kenya and N Tanzania. In grasslands of Acacia savanna 
woodlands, with scattered dominant Acacia tortilis trees. 
In Kenya, recorded from S regions (Nguruman, N of Lake 
Natron) (Hutterer, 1986; Oguge, 2013a). 





Crocidura fulvastra (Sundevall, 1843). English: 
Savanna Shrew. Chinese: € Epa. Recorded from Mali, 
N Nigeria, S and C Sudan, Ethiopia and N Kenya. In drier 
savanna and arid habitats. In Kenya, recorded in the N 
(around Lake Turkana) (Churchfield & Jenkins, 2013a). 





i 











Crocidura fumosa Thomas, 1904. English. Smoky 
White-toothed Shrew. Chinese: /i {2 E958. Endemic to 
Kenya and restricted to moist montane forest habitats 
of the E slopes Mt. Kenya and Aberdare Ranges 
(Churchfield & Jenkins, 2013b). Specimens from Mt. 
Kenya were studied genetically by Stanley et al. (2015). 























Crocidura fuscomurina (Heuglin, 1865). English: 
Bicoloured Musk Shrew. Chinese: 2ij #EESi. Recorded 
from many countries in West, East, East-Central and 
southern Africa. In woodland savannas and semi-arid 
habitats. In Kenya, widely distributed (Dippenaar & 
Baxter, 2013). 








Crocidura hildegardeae Thomas, 1904. English: 
Hildegarde’s Shrew. Chinese: JE A FJES RI. Recorded 
from SE Cameroon and Congo to Kenya and Tanzania. 
In dry forests and wetter forests of montane and highland 
areas. In Kenya, recorded W of the Rift Valley from the 
NW-SE (Stanley, 2013b). 



































Crocidura jacksoni Thomas, 1904. English: Jackson’s 
Shrew. Chinese: 7 mci E Rg. Recorded from Uganda, 
Kenya, N Tanzania and E DR Congo. In moist forests, wet 
bushlands and cultivated areas. In Kenya, widely found W 
of the Rift Valley (Oguge, 2013b). 





Crocidura littoralis Heller, 1910. English: Naked-tail 
Shrew. Chinese: 7455s. Recorded from SW Central 
African Republic, Cameroon, Congo, DR Congo, Uganda 
and Kenya. In closed-canopy rainforests. Restricted to W 
Kenya (Ray & Hutterer, 2013). 
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155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


162. 


Crocidura luna Dollman, 1910. English: Moonshine 
Shrew. Chinese: #1 A E$ Ra. With more than one 
species, this complex needs taxonomic revision (Castiglia 
et al., 2009). Recorded from NE DR Congo, Uganda, 
Kenya, most of Tanzania, Zambia, SE DR Congo, WC 
Mozambique, Malawi and Mozambique. In moist, cool 
areas, typically on the fringes of montane forests with 
dense cover and in matted grass along streams. In Kenya, 
recorded from the S and W (Baxter & Dippenaar, 2013a). 


























Crocidura macarthuri St. Leger, 1934. English: 
MacArthur’s Shrew. Chinese: # KESKI. Recorded from S 
Kenya (Nguruman) and C Somalia. In wooded grasslands 
with widely scattered Acacia trees, e.g., Acacia tortilis, 
interspersed with Themeda, Hyparrhenia and Cenchrus 
grasses (S Kenya) (Oguge, 2013c) and Meru National 
Park (Hutterer, unpublished data). 





Crocidura macowi Dollman, 1915. English: Nyiro Shrew. 
Chinese: @ # BGs. Endemic to Kenya and recorded 
from Mt. Nyiro and S of Lake Turkana in tropical forests 
(Churchfield & Jenkins, 2013c). 





Crocidura monax Thomas, 1910. English: Kilimanjaro 
Shrew. Chinese: {$ E$. Recorded from N Mt. Pare and 
Mt. Kilimanjaro in Tanzania, and also possibly present on 





the Kenyan side of Mt. Kilimanjaro (Stanley et al., 2015). 


In moist montane forest habitats. 


Crocidura montis Thomas, 1906. English: Montane 
White-toothed Shrew. Chinese: LAKES. This species is 
possibly restricted to Mt. Rwenzori, DR Congo (Stanley et 
al., 2015). Other populations in East Africa may represent 
different species, which require revision. In montane 
grasslands. In Kenya, recorded under this name from C 
and W regions (Hutterer, 2013d). 





Crocidura nanilla Thomas, 1909. English: Savanna 
Dwarf Shrew. Chinese: P JF BS ht. Recorded from 
Mauritania to E Africa (Happold D, 2013zh). Species may 
be composite; Thorn & Kerbis Peterhans (2009) restricted 
the type locality of C. nanilla to the “Rift Valley of central 
Kenya, probably near Kinangop, approximately S0°45’ 
E36°30’. 


























Crocidura nigrofusca Matschie, 1895. English: African 
Black Shrew. Chinese: JEY SA BGs. Recorded from East 
Africa as well as S Ethiopia, southern Sudan, Zambia, 
Angola, C and S DR Congo, Zambia and Malawi. In damp 
habitats near water courses. In Kenya, widely distributed 
(Hutterer, 2013e; Oguge et al., 2004). 








Crocidura olivieri (Lesson, 1827). English: African 
Giant Shrew. Chinese: JEY KERI. Very widespread, 
but polytypic African shrew recorded from western to 
southern Africa, including Egypt. In a wide variety of 
habitats. In Kenya, widespread (Churchfield & Hutterer, 
2013; Jacquet et al., 2015). 
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163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


Crocidura parvipes Osgood, 1910. English: 
Small-footed Shrew. Chinese: 7) Æ E ft. Recorded 
from East, Central and southern Africa. In dry savanna, 
mixed forest and gallery forest habitats. In Kenya, widely 
distributed W of the Rift Valley (Hutterer, 2013f). 








Crocidura raineyi Heller, 1912. English: Rainey’s Shrew. 
Chinese: 7 FLESKY. Endemic to Kenya and recorded from 
Mt. Gargues and Matthews Range. In montane forests 
and along creeks (Hutterer, 20139). 








Crocidura selina Dollman, 1915. English: Uganda 
Lowland Shrew. Chinese: H i i id. Recorded 
from Uganda and SE (Chyulu Hills) Kenya. In lowland 


evergreen forest habitats (Hutterer, 2013h). Specimens 
from Chyulu Hills are similar but not yet fully studied 
(Oguge et al., 2004). 


Crocidura turba Dollman, 1910. English: Turbo Shrew. 
Chinese: #447 E81. Recorded from NW Cameroon 
to Kenya southwards to Zambia and Angola. In dry 
forest, montane forests, riverine habitats, bushlands and 
grasslands. In Kenya, recorded from W of the Rift Valley 
(Oguge, 2013d). 





Crocidura ultima Dollman, 1915. English: Ultimate 
Shrew. Chinese: E48. Endemic to Kenya and recorded 
from the Jombeni Range, near Nyeri. In montane tropical 


moist forest (Churchfield & Jenkins, 2013d). 








Crocidura viaria (|. Geoffroy, 1834). English: Savanna 
Path Shrew. Chinese: 8% Bs. Recorded from S 
Morocco to Senegal and eastwards to Sudan, W Ethiopia 
and Kenya. In cultivated fields, sand dunes and dense 
shrubby vegetation. In Kenya, widely distributed (Hutterer, 
2013i). 





Crocidura voi Osgood, 1910. English: Voi Shrew. 
Chinese: ik 1# $i. Recorded from Kenya, Somalia, 
Ethiopia and Sudan, including a single record in Nigeria 
and Mali. In very dry savannas and coastal forests. In 
Kenya, widely distributed (Happold D, 2013zi). 




















Crocidura xantippe Osgood, 1910. English: Xanthippe’s 
Shrew. Chinese: JES ESitd. Recorded from SE Kenya and 
Tanzania. In a wide variety of habitats (Stanley, 2013c). 











Crocidura yankariensis Hutterer & Jenkins, 1980. 
English: Yankari Shrew. Chinese: (#32 E¥it. Recorded 
from Nigeria, Cameroon, Sudan, Ethiopia, Kenya and 
Somalia. In dry savannas. In Kenya, recorded from the 
NW (W Turkana, Lotikipi area). (Hutterer, 2013)). 











Crocidura zaphiri Dollman, 1915. English: Zaphir’s 
Shrew. Chinese: LESBI. Taxonomical status unknown. 
Recorded from S Ethiopia and W Kenya (Kaimosi and 
Kisumu). In tropical forests (Churchfield & Jenkins, 
20136). 





Genus Suncus Ehrenberg, 1832. Pygmy and House Shrews 


173. Suncus aequatorius (Heller, 1912). English: Taita Dwarf 
Shrew. Chinese: 28142). Recorded from SE Kenya 
(Taita Hills-Summit of Mt. Sagalla and Chawia Forest) and 
N Tanzania. In disturbed remnant forest in highland areas 
(Oguge & Hutterer, 2013). 























174. Suncus infinitesimus (Heller, 1912). English: Least 
Dwarf Shrew. I Recorded 





























Chinese: e T R fe. 
from South Africa, Kenya, Central African Republic and 
Cameroon. In primary montane forests and grasslands, 
savannas and mixed bushveld. In Kenya, recorded from 
C regions (Rumuruti and Rongai) (Baxter & Dippenaar, 
2013b). 














175. Suncus megalura (Jentink, 1888). English: Climbing 
Shrew. Chinese: KÆ RW. Allocation to genus 
Suncus provisional (Hutterer, 2005). Recorded from 

West, Central and East Africa and southwards into E 

Zimbabwe, C Mozambique and Angola. In a wide variety 

of habitat but mostly associated with moist savanna. In 

Kenya, restricted to the S and W (Baxter & Dippenaar, 


20130). 























176. Suncus murinus (Linnaeus, 1766). English: Asian 
House Shrew. Chinese: P6. Introduced exotic species 
in disturbed and natural habitats along the coast from 
Egypt to Tanzania, as well as around Lake Victoria 
(Duplantier, 2013). In Kenya, recorded along the coast 
and Lake Victoria. 




















Genus Surdisorex Thomas, 1906. Mole-shrews 


177. Surdisorex norae (Thomas, 1906). English: Aberdare 
Mole-shrew. Chinese: # JE T. # iit ig. Endemic to 
































Kenya and recorded from C regions (Aberdare Ranges). 


In swamps in moorlands (Happold D, 2013zj). 


178. Surdisorex polulus Hollister, 1916. English: Mount 
Kenya Mole-shrew. Chinese: /h# 5s. Kia. Endemic to 
Kenya and recorded from C regions (W of Mt. Kenya) in 
Podocarpus-bamboo and swamps near forests (Happold 
D, 2013zk). 


179. Surdisorex schlitteri Kerbis Peterhans, Stanley, 
Hutterer, Demos & Agwanda, 2009. English: Schlitters’s 


Mole-shrew. Chinese: fifi Fe Ss\Ktlsé. Recorded from Mt. 


Elgon sides of Kenya and Uganda. In montane habitats 
(Kerbis et al., 2009). 


Genus Sylvisorex Thomas, 1904. Forest Shrew 
180. Sylvisorex mundus Osgood 1910. English: Osgood’s 


Forest Shrew. Chinese: 32 Festus. Demos et al. (2014, 
2015) justified use of this name for Kenyan populations, 


formerly treated as S. granti. Recorded from East Africa. 


In swamps, montane forests and damp bushy vegetation 


above 1 500 m. In Kenya, recorded from W (Mt. Elgon, 
Cherangani Hills) and C regions (Mt. Kenya, Aberdare 
Ranges) (Dieterlen, 2013t as S. granti). 


ORDER CHIROPTERA (Bats—104 species) 


The Kenyan bat fauna includes members of all 11 families 
of bats known from Africa (Patterson & Webala, 2012). The 
Swahili name for bat is “Popo”, and currently no other name 
exists for different species of bats found in Kenya. 


Family PTEROPODIDAE 


Genus Eidolon Rafinesque, 1815. Straw-coloured Fruit Bats 


181. Eidolon helvum (Kerr, 1792). English: African 
Straw-coloured Fruit Bat. Chinese: #2248. Recorded 
widely in sub-Saharan Africa. In all forests and woodland 
savannas with trees producing enough fruit. In Kenya, 
recorded from W and C regions and in wetter areas along 
the Kenya-Tanzania border from the SW to the coastal 
strip as far as Pate Island, Lamu (Thomas & Henry, 
2013a). 





Genus Epomophorus Bennett, 1835. Epauletted Fruit Bats 


182. Epomophorus labiatus (Temminck, 1837). English: 
Little Epauletted Fruit Bat. Chinese: 7) $i 32 R 4. 
Recorded disjunctly from NE Nigeria, S Chad and S 
Congo, and in some areas from C Sudan to Eritrea, 
Ethiopia and Djibouti and southwards to N Zambia and 
S Malawi. Found in a wide variety of woodland savannas 
(Happold M, 2013a). In Kenya, recorded from the W and 
SE half of the coastal strip. 























183. Epomophorus minimus Claessen & De Vree, 1991. 

English: Least Epauletted Fruit Bat. Chinese: (RIZE RIH. 
Recorded disjunctly in eastern Africa, including S Sudan 
and Ethiopia. Found in a wide variety of habitats, usually 
near rivers or highlands in the E (Happold M, 2013b). 
In Kenya, recorded disjunctly from N, C and E regions 


(Claessen & De Vree, 1991). 




















184. Epomophorus wahlbergi (Sundevall, 1846). English: 

Wahlberg’s Epauletted Fruit Bat. Chinese: ¥ RRR 
fj. Recorded widely in Central, eastern and southern 
Africa; in various woodland and forests habitats (Happold 
M, 2013c). In Kenya, widely distributed, mostly W of the 
Rift Valley and along the coastal strip. 


























Genus Hypsignathus H. Allen, 1861. Hammer-headed Fruit 
Bat 


185. Hypsignathus monstrosus H. Allen, 1861. English: 
Hammer-headed Fruit Bat. Chinese: #545248. Recorded 
from West Africa to Uganda and W Kenya (with outliers 
in W Ethiopia), and southwards to NW Angola and DR 
Congo. Found mostly in lowland rainforests, swamp 
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forests and surrounding mosaics of these forests and 
secondary grasslands, but also in palm forests, riverine 
forests and mangroves (Happold M, 2013d). In Kenya, 
recorded only in the W and near Kakamega Forest 
(Aggundey & Schlitter, 1984). 


Genus Micropteropus Matschie, 1899. Lesser Epauletted 
Fruit Bats 


186. 


Micropteropus pusillus (Peters, 1868). English: 
Peters’s Lesser Epauletted Fruit Bat. Chinese: JEW 
/\\ JA ti. Recorded from Senegal to W Ethiopia and 
southwards (disjunctly) to Angola and S DR Congo; 
mostly from low-elevation savanna-forest ecotones 
(uncommon in closed rainforest) (Thomas & Henry, 
2013b). In Kenya, recorded only in the W (Aggundey & 
Schlitter, 1984; Patterson & Webala, 2012). 


Genus Myonycteris Matschie, 1899. Collared Fruit Bats 


187. 


188. 


Myonycteris angolensis (Bocage, 1898). English: 
Angolan Collared Fruit Bat. Chinese: 2% = tv i 
i This species was formerly referred to as 
Lissonycteris angolensis, but a recent molecular review 
of the tribe Myonycterini placed Lissonycteris within 
the genus Myonycteris (Nesi et al., 2013). Disjunct 
records from Senegal to the Ethiopian highlands, and 
southwards to S20°. Found in rainforests, montane 
forests, forest-savanna mosaics and, to a lesser extent, 
woodland savanna habitats (Happold M, 2013e as 
Lissonycteris angolensis). In Kenya, recorded from the 


























W, C and SE. 
Myonycteris relicta Bergmans, 1980. English: 
Bergmans’ Collared Fruit Bat. Chinese: JKA R 














Disjunct records from SE Kenya, coastal and C Tanzania 
and E Zimbabwe. Found in forests of the East African 
coastal mosaics and inland lowland forests (but not 
in East African savannas) (Taylor, 2013d). In Kenya, 
recorded S of Mombasa City in the SE (Shimba Hills, 
Lukore area-Makanda River). 


Genus Rousettus Gray, 1821. Rousettes 


189. 


Rousettus aegyptiacus (É. Geoffroy, 1810). English: 
Egyptian Rousette. Chinese: 4b3E5848. Disjunct records 
from the Nile Valley in Egypt and from most (but not 
all) countries in sub-Saharan Africa. Found in a wide 
variety of habitats where caves and fruiting trees are 
present (Happold M, 2013f). In Kenya, widely distributed 
in the western half of the country, C and extending to the 
southern half of the coastal strip. 




















Genus Stenonycteris Andersen, 1912. Long-haired Rousette 


The genus Stenonycteris has recently been validated as 
distinct from the genus Rousettus (Nesi et al., 2013). 
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190. 


Stenonycteris lanosus (Thomas, 1906). English: 
Long-haired Rousette. Chinese: Jt i R tE. Recorded 
from eastern Africa from SW Ethiopia to S Sudan, 
E DC Congo, W Kenya, E Tanzania and N Malawi. 
Found mostly in or near afro-montane vegetation, 
but also recorded in mosaics of evergreen bushland 
and secondary Acacia woodland, and occasionally in 
drier lowland rainforest, miombo woodland and various 
bushland and thicket habitats (Happold M, 2013g as 
Rousettus lanosus). In Kenya, recorded from several C 
and W localities. 








Family RHINOLOPHIDAE 


Genus Rhinolophus Lacépéde, 1799. Horseshoe Bats 


191. 


192. 


193. 


194. 


195. 


Rhinolophus clivosus Cretzschmar, 
Geoffroy’s Horseshoe Bat. Chinese: {£ R 3 24 HE. 
Disjunct records from northern, central, eastern and 
southern Africa, including the Horn of Africa. Found in 
a wide variety of habitats (Bernard & Happold M, 2013a). 
In Kenya, recorded widely in the NW and mid-W to C 
(including in caves in Naivasha and Mt Elgon National 
Park) and SE regions (Taita Hills) (López-Baucells et al., 
2016). 


1828. English: 

















Rhinolophus deckenii Peters, 1868. English: Decken’s 
Horseshoe Bat. Chinese: 48 R 31H. Recorded only 
in East Africa, including Mafia, Zanzibar and Pemba 
islands and Mozambique. Found mostly in coastal forests 
(Happold M, 2013h; Monadjem et al., 2010). In Kenya, 
recorded only in coastal forests in the East African coastal 
forest mosaics. 

















Rhinolophus eloquens K. Andersen, 1905. English: 
Eloquent Horseshoe Bat. Chinese: % F ik 24 54 48. 
Recorded only from eastern Africa, including E DR Congo, 
Rwanda, South Sudan and Somalia. Semi-arid savannas 
(including Acacia-Commiphora deciduous bushland and 
thickets, and mosaics of evergreen bushland and 
secondary Acacia wooded grassland), mesic woodland 
savannas and montane forests (Cotterill, 2013a). In 
Kenya, widely distributed, mostly W of the Rift Valley. 




















Rhinolophus fumigatus Rüppell, 1842. English: 
Riippell’s Horseshoe Bat. Chinese: AS47234 L4H. Highly 
disjunct records from Senegal to Cameroon in West 
Africa, and also disjunctions from NE Gabon and N Congo 
southwards to Angola and Namibia, and from Eritrea, E 
Sudan, Ethiopia and NE DR Congo southwards to NE 
South Africa. Found in woodland savannas (Cotterill 
& Happold M, 2013a). In Kenya, widely distributed in 
N-C regions (including Laikipia, Meru and Marsabit) and 
extending to the southern half of the coastal strip, mostly 
in Acacia-Commiphora deciduous bushland and thickets. 


Rhinolophus hildebrandtii Peters, 1878. English: 
Hildebrandt’s Horseshoe Bat. Chinese: #7 K 38 34 HE. 

















196. 


197. 


Currently considered to occur only in S Ethiopia and East 
Africa; in semi-arid and mesic woodland savannas and 
riverine forests (Taylor et al., 2012; Cotterill & Happold 
M, 2013b). Previous records from further S are now 


considered to represent other species (Taylor et al., 2012). 


In Kenya, widely recorded W of the Rift Valley and 
extending to the SE (including Chyulu Hills). 


Rhinolophus landeri Martin, 1837 (publ. 1838). 
English: Lander’s Horseshoe Bat. Chinese: ~ 4% 3 


kf. Widespread but disjunct records in sub-Saharan 
Africa from Senegal to Ethiopia and southwards to NE 
South Africa. Found in a very wide variety of habitats 
(Happold M, 2013i). A recent study showed that savanna 
populations in South and East Africa represent a distinct 
species of R. lobatus (Taylor et al., 2018), which is likely 
widely distributed in Kenya. 


Rhinolophus simulator K. Andersen, 1904. English: 





Bushveld Horseshoe Bat. Chinese: 7f tt 2E 7K #8 
L ii. Highly disjunct records in West Africa (Guinea 
to W Cameroon) and also disjuncts from C Ethiopia 
and S Sudan to NE South Africa. Found in various 
habitats, including rainforests, montane forests, wetter 
woodland savannas, coastal mosaics and valley bushveld, 
but probably only near caves and/or abandoned mines 
(Cotterill & Happold M, 2013c). In Kenya, recorded from 
the W and SE. 


























Family HIPPOSIDERIDAE 


Species traditionally treated as within the genus 
Hipposideros have been recently allocated to three 
different genera, namely Hipposideros, Doryrhina and 
Macronycteris (Foley et al., 2017). 


Genus Doryrhina Peters, 1871. Leaf-nosed Bats 


198. 


199. 


Foley et al. (2017) placed Hipposideros cyclops 
in Doryrhina, but their study did not include H. 
camerunensis. Because cyclops and camerunensis are 
traditionally considered to be very closely related, we 
provisionally placed camerunensis in Doryrhina; however, 
this needs confirmation. 


Doryrhina camerunensis (Eisentraut, 1956). 
Cameroon Leaf-nosed Bat. Chinese; %& 
Originally described as Hipposideros camerunensis but 
see Genus Doryrhina above. Disjunct records from 
S Cameroon, E DR Congo and W Kenya. Found in 
montane and lowland rainforests (Happold M, 2013) as 
Hipposideros camerunensis). \n Kenya, recorded only 
from North Nandi and Kakamega forests in the W, in 
degraded montane forest and intermediate evergreen 
forest, respectively. 


English: 

















Doryrhina cyclops (Temminck, 1853). English: Cyclops 
Leaf-nosed Bat. Chinese: X HR Hi $. — Disjunct 


(ee Bi W. 


records from Senegal to coastal Kenya and Tanzania. 
Found mostly in lowland rainforests, but also in coastal, 
montane, swamp and mangrove forests (Fahr, 2013a as 
Hipposideros cyclops). \|n Kenya, recorded only from 
small areas in the SW and SE. 


Genus Hipposideros Gray, 1831. Old World Leaf-nosed Bats 


200. 


201. 


202. 





Hipposideros caffer (Sundevall, 1846). English: 
Sundevalls Leaf-nosed Bat. Chinese: #8 FR Ef WH. 
Widespread in many African countries. Found in 


woodland savannas (Bernard & Happold M, 2013b). In 
Kenya, H. caffer is widely distributed from W of the Rift 
Valley to the C and E along the coastal strip. However, 
taxonomic revision is required as H. caffer is considered 
to be a species complex (Kock et al., 2008; Vallo et 
al., 2008). Three subspecies were listed by Simmons 
(2005), including: H. c. angolensis Seabra, 1898; H. 
c. nanus J.A. Allen, 1917; and H. c. tephrus Cabrera, 
1906. However, a study by Vallo et al. (2008) revealed two 
distinct clades, H. c. caffer and H. c. tephrus, respectively, 
inhabiting southern Africa and the Maghreb, West Africa 
and Arabian Peninsula. Whether East African populations 
belong to either of the two clades or to a distinct one 
requires investigation. 


Hipposideros megalotis (Heuglin, 1862). English: 
Large-eared Leaf-nosed Bat. Chinese: E i A. 
Recorded from Eritrea, Ethiopia, Djibouti and Kenya. 
Found in afro-montane vegetation and various wooded 
grasslands, bush lands and thickets, and semi-desert 
grasslands (Happold M, 2013k). In Kenya, recorded in 
W and C regions. 




















Hipposideros ruber (Noack, 1893). English: Noack’s 
Leaf-nosed Bat. Chinese: if K Fit. Vallo et al. 
(2008) recognized several species lineages within the 
caffer-ruber complex throughout Africa, a view supported 
by Monadjem et al. (2013b). Molecular data are, 
therefore, required to resolve the taxonomy of the group. 
In fact, according to Vallo et al. (2008), H. ruber is only 
found in East Africa. In Kenya, the species is only 
recorded from the W and SE (Happold M, 20131). 

















Genus Macronycteris Gray, 1866. Leaf-nosed Bats 


203. 


204. 


Macronycteris gigas (Wagner, 1845). English: Giant 
Leaf-nosed Bat. Chinese: E fii. Recorded disjunctly 
from West, Central and East Africa. Found in lowland 
tropical rainforests, East African coastal forests and 
wetter woodland savannas. In Kenya, recorded only 
from the SE in the coastal strip (Happold M, 2013m as 
Hipposideros gigas). 




















Macronycteris vittata (Peters, 1852). English: Striped 
Leaf-nosed Bat. Chinese: A HAH HE. Highly disjunct 
records from N Nigeria and N Cameroon, from the 
eastern side of Africa (from Ethiopia and Somalia to NE 
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South Africa), and from SW Angola. Found in a wide 
variety of habitats. In Kenya, recorded only in the SE, in 
coastal forests and adjacent bushland (Happold M, 2013n 
as Hipposideros vittatus). 


Family RHINONYCTERIDAE 


Following Foley et al. (2015, 2017), we recognize 
the family Rhinonycteridae as distinct from the family 
Hipposideridae, to which we allocate the genera Cloeotis 
and Triaenops. 


Genus Cloeotis Blyth, 1848. Percival’s Trident Bat 


205. Cloeotis percivali Thomas, 1901. English: Percival’s 
Trident Bat. Chinese: #4 = X48. Disjunct records 
in Kenya, Mafia Island, Tanzania, and also from SE DR 
Congo to Swaziland and NE South Africa. Mostly found 
in undifferentiated woodlands, wetter and drier miombo 
woodlands and mopane woodlands (Jacobs, 2013). In 
Kenya, only recorded in coastal forests N and S of 
Mombasa. 


Genus Triaenops Dobson, 1871. Trident Bat 


206. Triaenops afer Dobson, 1871. English: African Trident 
Bat. Chinese: JEY = X48. Highly disjunct records from 
S Central African Republic Africa to NW Angola, and 
from Ethiopia, NE DR Congo and Somalia southwards 
to E Zimbabwe and S Mozambique. Found in various 
habitats, including coastal forests, riverine forests and 
farmlands with patches of miombo woodland and/or 
remnant rainforest (Happold M, 20130). In Kenya, 
recorded widely from the NW to SE, as well as coastal 
forests and drier habitats, including Acacia-Commiphora 
deciduous bushland and thickets. 

















Family MEGADERMATIDAE 
Genus Cardioderma Peters, 1873. Heart-nosed Bat 


207. Cardioderma cor (Peters, 1872). English: Heart-nosed 
Bat. Chinese: JF YIK I tH. Recorded widely with 
disjunctions from Sudan, Eritrea, Djibouti, Ethiopia and 
Somalia to Uganda, Kenya and NE Tanzania, including 
Zanzibar Island. Found in dry and moist habitats in 
Acacia-Commiphora deciduous bushland and thickets, 
semi-desert grasslands and coastal forests (Happold M, 
2013p). In Kenya, very widespread from the NW to SE. 





























Genus Lavia Gray, 1838. Yellow-winged Bat 


208. Lavia frons (E. Geoffroy, 1810). English: Yellow-winged 
Bat. Chinese: #4. Widespread but disjunct 
records from Senegal to Eritrea and W Somalia (although 
not most of Ethiopia) and southwards to Gabon, DR 
Congo, C Zambia, N Malawi and Tanzania. Mostly 
found in woodland savannas with abundant acacias, but 
also various other habitats (excluding closed rainforest) 
(Happold M, 2013q). In Kenya, widely distributed W of 
the Rift Valley and along the coastal strip. 
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Family RHINOPOMATIDAE 
Genus Rhinopoma É. Geoffroy, 1818. Mouse-tailed Bats 


209. Rhinopoma macinnesi Hayman, 1937. English: 
Macinnes’s Mouse-tailed Bat. Chinese: # Kit Æ 
i. Recorded only from S Eritrea, NE Somalia and 
NW Kenya. Found in semi-desert vegetation, including 
grasslands, shrublands, Acacia-Commiphora deciduous 
bushland and thickets (Aulagnier, 2013). In Kenya, 
recorded in a narrow band from areas around Lake 
Turkana to Lake Baringo. 





Family EMBALLONURIDAE 
Genus Coleura Peters, 1867. Sheath-tailed Bats 


210. Coleura afra (Peters, 1852). English: African 
Sheath-tailed Bat. Chinese: 4FHi#5 24%. Disjunct records 
from parts of West Africa, and in an area bounded by 
the Central African Republic, Red Sea coast in Sudan, 
W Tanzania and SE Kenya (but not everywhere), and 
also in mid-W Angola and W Mozambique. Found in 
coastal habitats, woodland savannas, drier bushlands and 
thicket-scrubs (Happold M, 2013r). In Kenya, moderately 
widespread from the western border and across C parts 
to the coastal strip. 




















Genus Saccolaimus Temminck, 1838. Pouched Bats 


211. Saccolaimus peli (Temminck, 1853). English: Pel’s 
Pouched Bat. Chinese: J / 3248. Disjunct records 
from parts of West and Central Africa (including DR 
Congo and Angola), and from Uganda and W Kenya. 
Found in rainforest zones, mostly in lowland, coastal and 
swamp forests but also in montane forests, mangroves, 
forest-savanna mosaics and (rarely) in miombo woodland 
and /soberlinia woodland (Fahr, 2013b). In Kenya, 
recorded only in the W (Nandi Forest and Kaimosi). 

















Genus Taphozous E. Geoffroy, 1818. Tomb Bats 


212. Taphozous hamiltoni Thomas, 1920. English: 
Hamilton’s Tomb Bat. Chinese: 77} 248. Highly disjunct 
records from S Chad, S Sudan, NE Somalia, Uganda, 
NW and C Kenya and NW Tanzania. Found in various 
woodlands, wooded grasslands, deciduous bushland 
and thickets, and semi-desert grassland and shrubland 
(Happold M, 2013s). In Kenya, recorded from NW (near 
Lake Turkana) and C regions (Lake Baringo). 





























213. Taphozous hildegardeae Thomas, 1909. English: 
Hildegarde’s Tomb Bat. Chinese: JE T21. Recorded 
in SE Kenya and NE Tanzania, perhaps including 
Zanzibar Island. Found near the coast (McWilliam & 
Happold M, 2013). In Kenya, recorded in the SE near 
coral caves in remnant coastal forest: two inland records 
need confirmation (McWilliam & Happold M, 2013). 






































214. 


215. 


216. 


Taphozous mauritianus E. Geoffroy, 1818. English: 
Mauritian Tomb Bat. Chinese: #4 JF 264%. Recorded 
widely throughout most of sub-Saharan Africa (except 
Ethiopia and Horn of Africa). Found in woodland 
savannas, large open areas within rainforests, and 
scattered areas in Sahel savanna (Happold M, 2013t). In 
Kenya, widespread in the NW, W and S, and along the 
coastal strip. 

















Taphozous nudiventris Cretzschmar, 1830. English: 
Naked-rumped Tomb Bat. Chinese: ##/ 224%. Widely 
scattered records N of the Equator (but not in all countries) 
and from N Tanzania. Found in woodland savannas, 
Acacia-Commiphora deciduous bushland and thickets, 
and more arid semi-desert and desert habitats (Happold 
M, 2013u). In Kenya, recorded only in the NW. 


Taphozous perforatus E. Geoffroy, 1818. English: 
Egyptian Tomb Bat. Chinese: 3&2: 22148). Highly disjunct 
records in parts of West Africa W of NW Nigeria, and 
in eastern Africa (excluding most of the Horn of Africa) 
from the Nile Delta to S Zimbabwe. Mostly found in open 
woodland savannas, moist habitats along the Nile Valley 
and Okavango Swamp in Botswana, and the East African 
coastal mosaics (Taylor, 2013e). In Kenya, recorded only 
in the NW, C and SE along the coastal strip. 

















Family NYCTERIDAE 


Genus Nycteris G. Cuvier and E. Geoffroy, 1795. Slit-faced 


Bats. 


217. 


218. 


219. 


Nycteris arge Thomas, 1903. English: Bates’s Slit-faced 
Bat. Chinese: %4 € H if $H. Widespread but disjunct 
records from Sierra Leone to South Sudan, SW Kenya 
and NW Tanzania, and southwards to N Angola and S 
DR Congo. Mostly found in lowland rainforests, coastal 
forests and forest-savanna mosaics, but also in montane 
and swamp forests, in or near relict and riverine forests 
in the Guinea Savanna, Acacia-Commiphora deciduous 
bushland and thickets, and miombo woodland (Fahr, 
2013c). In Kenya, recorded only from the W (Yala River, 
Kavirondo). 

















Nycteris aurita (K. Andersen, 1912). English: 
Andersen’s Slit-faced Bat. Chinese: RHK. Disjunct 





records from Ethiopia, Somalia, Kenya and Tanzania. 


Found in Acacia-Commiphora deciduous bushland and 
thickets (sometimes near rivers and riverine forests) and 


coastal forests (Van Cakenberghe & Happold M, 2013a). 


In Kenya, recorded from the NW and coastal strip. 


Nycteris grandis Peters, 1865. English: Large Slit-faced 
Bat. Chinese: ý% H fit i. Recorded widely from 
Senegal to NE DR Congo (in rainforest and rainforest 
mosaics), with apparently separate populations in Kenya 
and Tanzania (in East African coastal forest mosaics) 
and some scattered records in Zambia, S Malawi and S 


220. 


221. 


222. 


223. 


Mozambique (in woodlands and riverine forests near large 
rivers) (Happold M, 2013v). In Kenya, recorded from the 
SE in coastal forest mosaics. 


Nycteris hispida (Schreber, 1775). English: Hairy 
Slit-faced Bat. Chinese: #47 H Ax. Recorded very 
widely in sub-Saharan Africa (except the Horn of Africa 
and most of south-western Africa). Found in a wide range 
of vegetation types (Happold M, 2013w). In Kenya, very 
widely distributed except in the NE. 


Nycteris macrotis Dobson, 1876. English: Large-eared 
Slit-faced Bat. Chinese: AH H j&t. Recorded widely 
(but with large gaps) in sub-Saharan Africa as far S as NE 
Angola, NE Botswana, N Zimbabwe and S Mozambique, 
and also along the River Nile in the Sudan. Found in 
lowland rainforest, savanna habitats coastal forests and 
woodlands (Cotterill & Happold M, 2013d). In Kenya, 
recorded in the NW and widely in the southern half of the 
country in various habitats, including Acacia-Commiphora 
deciduous bushland and thickets, and coastal forests. 

















Nycteris nana (K. Andersen, 1912). English: Dwarf 
Slit-faced Bat. Chinese: (R MI ft $. Highly disjunct 
records from Côte d'lvoire and Ghana, Cameroon, parts 
of Central Africa, and Uganda and Kenya. Found 
in lowland rainforests, rainforest-savanna mosaics and 
montane forests, and less often in woodland savannas 
and coastal forests (Fahr, 2013d). In Kenya, recorded 
from the W. 

















Nycteris thebaica E. Geoffroy, 1818. English: Egyptian 
Slit-faced Bat. Chinese: 4 ii H fi. Recorded widely 
in many African countries. Found in a wide variety of 
habitats (although only marginally in rainforest) (Bernard 
& Happold M, 2013c). In Kenya, recorded widely, except 


in the NE. 














Family MOLOSSIDAE 


African molossids are represented by at least six genera, 
including Tadarida. Traditionally, Tadarida contained 
several subgenera, including Chaerephon and Mops 
(cf. Happold M, 2013x). However, most subsequent 
phylogenetic work treated them as separate genera, 
a course adopted here following Lamb et al. (2011), 
Gregorin & Cirranello (2016) and Naidoo et al. (2016). 


Genus Chaerephon Dobson, 1874. Free-tailed Bats 


224. 


Chaerephon ansorgei (Thomas, 1913). English: 
Ansorge’s Free-tailed Bat. Chinese: RRI. Highly 
disjunct records in sub-Saharan Africa from NE Ghana 
to Ethiopia, N Angola, and East Africa to E South 
Africa. Found mostly in woodland savannas and montane 
habitats (Cotterill, 2013b as Tadarida ansorgei). In Kenya, 
recorded only W of the Rift Valley. 
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225. 


226. 


227. 


228. 


229. 


230. 


Chaerephon bemmeleni (Jentink, 
Gland-tailed Free-tailed Bat. 
Disjunct records from some parts of West Africa, from 
one locality in C DR Congo, and from S South Sudan, 


1879). English: 




















E DR Congo, S Uganda, SW Kenya and N Tanzania. 


Found in lowland rainforests and semi-deciduous forests, 
forest-savanna mosaics, montane grassland, /soberlinia 
woodland and Acacia-Commiphora deciduous bushland 
(Fahr, 2013e as Tadarida bemmeleni). In Kenya, 
recorded from the SW to SE (but not the coastal strip). 


Chaerephon bivittatus (Heuglin, 1861). English: 
Spotted Free-tailed Bat. Chinese: BEAM 48. Disjunct 
records from eastern Africa from Eritrea to Zimbabwe 
(excluding the Horn of Africa). Mostly found in savanna 
woodlands and montane habitats (Cotterill, 2013c as 
Tadarida bivittata). In Kenya, recorded from the SW to 


C and in the SE. 














Chaerephon chapini J.A. Allen, 1917. English: Pale 
Free-tailed Bat. Chinese: Æ F A W#a. Recorded 




















disjunctly in several countries in sub-Saharan Africa. 


Found in woodland savannas and mosaics of rainforest 
and secondary forests. In Kenya, recorded in the NW 
(Happold M & Cotterill, 2013 as Tadarida chapini). 


Chaerephon major (Trouessart, 1897). English: 
Lappet-eared Free-tailed Bat. Chinese: # HAW 
i. The relationship between major and other species 

















of Chaerephon listed here needs further investigation. 


Recorded very disjunctly in West Africa (from W Liberia 
to Nigeria, and perhaps Senegal), from the Nile Valley in 
Sudan and South Sudan, and from two separate areas 
in East Africa. Mostly found in woodland and grassland 
savannas, and riverine habitats along the River Nile and 
its tributaries (Happold M, 2013y as Tadarida major). In 
Kenya, recorded disjunctly from the area around Lake 
Victoria and from the SE (coastal strip). 


Chaerephon pumilus (Cretzschmar, 
English: Little Free-tailed Bat. Chinese: 
Recorded from most of West Africa, and from parts of 

















eastern, Central and southern Africa but with many gaps. 


Mostly found in woodland savannas and forest-savanna 
mosaics 
Probably absent from arid areas, except near rivers. In 
Kenya, widespread, except in most of the N. 


Chaerephon russatus J.A. Allen, 1917. English: Russet 
Free-tailed Bat. Chinese: a R W tE. Recorded from 
five widely separated localities in West, Central and East 
Africa, from Côte d'lvoire to Kenya. Mostly in Guinea 
woodlands at the edge of rainforests (Happold M, 2013za 
as Tadarida russata). In Kenya, recorded from Hell’s Gate 
Canyon in the mosaic of East African evergreen bushland 
and secondary Acacia wooded grassland. 

















Genus Mops Lesson, 1842. Free-tailed Bats 
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Chinese: RB R W OH. 


1830-1831). 
WSK) t. 


(Happold M, 2013z as Tadarida pumila). 


231. 


232. 


233. 


234. 


235. 


Mops brachypterus (Peters, 1852). English: 
Short-winged Free-tailed Bat. Chinese: %3 R wW 
ii. Disjunct records from West Africa, NE DR Congo 
and Uganda, and from SE Kenya to NE Mozambique 
(including Zanzibar and Mozambique islands). Found 
in lowland rainforests, rainforest-ecotone, rainforest and 
secondary grassland mosaics and coastal forest mosaics 
(Happold M, 2013zb as Tadarida brachyptera). In Kenya, 
recorded only from the SE (coastal strip). 


Mops condylurus (A. Smith, 1833). English: Angolan 
Free-tailed Bat. Chinese: =f tz XW 48. Widespread 
but disjunct records from much of sub-Saharan Africa. 
Mostly found in woodland savannas but also in rainforest 
and secondary grassland mosaics and coastal mosaics 
(Happold M, 2013zc as Tadarida condylura). In Kenya, 
recorded widely in the W and S and along the coastal 


strip. 

















Mops midas (Sundevall, 1843). English: Midas 
Free-tailed Bat. Chinese: *kiA Wi]. Widespread but 
highly disjunct records in sub-Saharan Africa. Mostly 
found in woodland savannas close to rivers and wetlands 
(Cotterill & Happold M, 2013e as Tadarida midas). In 
Kenya, recorded at one locality in the NW (Freeman, 
1981). 

















Mops nanulus J.A. Allen, 1917. English: Dwarf 
Free-tailed Bat. Chinese: (Xt. Disjunct records from 
several countries in West Africa, as well as Central and 
eastern Africa, including S Sudan, W Ethiopia, Uganda 
and Kenya. Mostly found in various habitats near the 
edges of lowland rainforests, but occasionally in woodland 
savannas and riverine forests (Happold M, 2013zd as 
Tadarida nanula). In Kenya, recorded only in the W. 














Mops thersites (Thomas, 1903). English: Railer 
Free-tailed Bat. Chinese: 74% iH. Somewhat 
disjunct records in small parts of West, Central and 
East Africa (excluding Tanzania). Found in lowland 
rainforests and secondary forests, invasive Guinea 
woodland savannas, and rainforest and secondary 
grassland mosaics (Happold M, 2013ze as Tadarida 
thersites). In Kenya, recorded only from the SW. 

















Genus Otomops Thomas, 1913. Giant Mastiff Bats 


236. 


237. 


Otomops harrisoni Ralph, Richards, Taylor, Napier & 
Lamb, 2015. English: Harrison’s Giant Mastiff Bat. 
Chinese: "6 R EX $. Otomops harrisoni was 
previously included in Otomops martiensseni. Disjunct 
records in Djibouti, Ethiopia and Kenya in a wide range of 
habitats (Ralph et al., 2015). In Kenya, found in a narrow 
central band from the NW to SE (Yalden & Happold M, 
2013 as Otomops martiensseni). 




















Otomops martiensseni (Matschie, 1897). English: 
Large-eared Giant Mastiff Bat. Chinese: KH R Wi. 




















Widely scattered localities from Guinea-Bissau to Kenya, 
Uganda and south to Angola and South Africa. In Kenya, 
known with certainty only from forests in Marsabit but may 
occur broadly in Kenya (Patterson et al., 2018). 


Genus Platymops Thomas, 1906. Peters’s Flat-headed Bat 


238. 


Platymops setiger (Peters, 1878). English: Peters’s 
Flat-headed Bat. Chinese: XER WIH. Recorded from 

















S Sudan and SW Ethiopia in a narrow band to SE Kenya. 


Mostly found in Acacia-Commiphora deciduous bushland 
and thickets, and mosaics of East African evergreen 


bushland and secondary grassland (Happold M, 2013zf). 


In Kenya, recorded in a wide band from Turkana in the 
NW through the Nuu Hills, Kitui, Makindu and Kibwesi 
to the Taita Hills in the SE, mostly from dry stony areas 
and areas with rocky hills (Aggundey & Schlitter, 1984; 
Happold M, 2013zf). 


Genus Tadarida Rafinesque, 1814.Free-tailed Bats 


239. 


240. 


241. 


242. 


Tadarida aegyptiaca (E. Geoffroy, 1818). 
Egyptian Free-tailed Bat. Chinese: 
Recorded from widespread but very disjunct localities in 
Africa (including North-West and North-East Africa and 
the Sahara, C Nigeria and eastern Africa) but with most 
records from southern Africa. Mostly found in open 
woodland and bushland savannas (Bernard & Happold M, 
2013d). Found in some very arid areas but probably only 
where drinking water, insects and suitable day-roosts are 
available. In Kenya, recorded in the SE. 


English: 

















Tadarida fulminans (Thomas, 1903). 
Madagascan Free-tailed Bat. Chinese: 
Recorded from several disjunct areas and localities from 
Kenya to Zimbabwe in woodland savannas (Cotterill, 
2013d). In Kenya, recorded only from the mid-W and 
mid-SW. 


English: 

















Tadarida lobata (Thomas, 1891). English: Big-eared 
Free-tailed Bat. Chinese: KH AWK. Highly disjunct 
records only from Kenya and Zimbabwe. Found in 
woodland savannas (Cotterill, 2013e). In Kenya, recorded 
from several localities in the W, and from one locality in the 
SE (in flat open thorn scrubland with scattered rocky hills, 
including Maungu Hill) (Cotterill, 2013e). 




















Tadarida ventralis (Heuglin, 1861). English: Giant 
Free-tailed Bat. Chinese: JEYK AMHR. Recorded from 
several localities in eastern and southern Africa, from 
Eritrea and Ethiopia to E Zambia, W Mozambique, S 
Malawi, Zimbabwe and NE South Africa (but not most 
of Tanzania and Mozambique). Mostly found in dry 
woodland savannas but also in some montane habitats 
(Cotterill, 2013f). Most records are from Kenya. In 
Kenya, widely recorded except in the NE and E, in the 
Kenyan Highlands, semi-desert grassland and shrubland 
near Lake Turkana, and Acacia-Commiphora bushland 
(Cotterill, 20136). 


dé AE R W BR. 


Hh R Wy Be. 


Family MINIOPTERIDAE 


Previously considered to be a subfamily of 
Vespertilionidae (see also Simmons, 2005), but now 
recognized as a valid family (e.g., Hoofer & Van Den 
Bussche, 2003; Miller-Butterworth et al., 2007). 


Genus Miniopterus Bonaparte, 1837. Long-fingered Bats 
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Miniopterus africanus Sanborn, 1936. English: African 
Long-fingered Bat. Chinese: 3F W4 3248. Previously 
considered a subspecies of M. inflatus, but its specific 
status was confirmed by Juste et al. (2007). Recorded 
from Eritrea, Ethiopia, Kenya and Tanzania in various dry 
habitats. In Kenya, recorded from the W, S and SE and 
in the Rift Valley and comparatively dry savanna habitats 
(Happold M, 2013zg as M. i. africanus). 




















Miniopterus fraterculus Thomas and Schwann, 1906. 
English: Lesser Long-fingered Bat. Chinese: 7) {22 48. 
Disjunct records from E DR Congo, Kenya, Tanzania and 
W Zambia, and contiguously from NE Zimbabwe and S 
Malawi to S Mozambique and the coastal belt of South 
Africa (Bernard & Happold M, 2013e). In Kenya, recorded 
from the SW and SE, mostly in Acacia-Commiphora 
deciduous bushland and thickets. 

















Miniopterus inflatus Thomas, 1903. English: Greater 
Long-fingered Bat. Chinese: K K314. Recorded from 
very isolated and small localities in sub-Saharan Africa, 
from Liberia to Kenya and south to N Nambia, Zimbabwe, 
Malawi and Mozambique. Found in dry savanna habitats, 
Acacia scrubs, montane forests and lowland rainforests 
(Happold M, 2013zh). In Kenya, recorded from a narrow 
area in the W-SW in wetter habitats than that of M. 
africanus. 

















Miniopterus minor Peters, 1867. English: Least 
Long-fingered Bat. Chinese: (kK #4. Recorded from 
very isolated localities in the Congo (near Congo R.) 
and DR Congo, and also from the coastal strip near 
the Kenya-Tanzania border. Western records are from 
woodland savanna near caves, eastern records are from 
coastal savanna and forest mosaics (Happold M, 2013zi). 


In Kenya, recorded only from SE and N of Mombasa. 

















Miniopterus mossambicus Monadjem, Goodman, 
Stanley & Appleton, 2013. English: Mozambican 
Long-fingered Bat. Chinese: 238 Li Kt. Recorded 
from Mozambique and Taita Hills in Kenya in a 
wide variety of habitats (Lépez-Baucells et al., 2016; 
Monadjem et al., 2013c). 




















Miniopterus natalensis (A. Smith, 1834). English: Natal 
Long-fingered Bat. Chinese: 2414 /K K 324%. Recorded 
widely in eastern, south-central and southern Africa, from 
South Sudan and Ethiopia, and from Kenya southwards 
through part of Tanzania, to Zambia, Zimbabwe, Namibia, 
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NE Botswana, S Mozambique and parts of South Africa; 
in various habitats but not forests (Bernard & Happold M, 
2013f). In Kenya, currently recorded in a band from the 
mid-W to SE, mostly in Acacia-Commiphora deciduous 
bushland and thickets. However, identification/affinities of 
specimens from wetter habitats (including afro-montane 
vegetation and forest-savanna mosaics) in the W and SE 
need confirmation (Bernard & Happold M, 2013p). 


Family VESPERTILIONIDAE 


Genus Eptesicus Rafinesque, 1820. Serotines 
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Eptesicus hottentotus (A. Smith, 1833). English: 
Long-tailed Serotine. Chinese: 4848.  Disjunct 
records from Kenya, N Zambia, and much of Central 
and southern Africa (excluding Botswana). Found in 
woodland savannas and along rivers with permanent 
water in deserts (Cotterill & Happold M, 2013f). In Kenya, 
recorded only from C areas (Naivasha, Hells Gate) in 
rocky gorges near water. 

















Genus Glauconycteris Dobson, 1875. Butterfly Bats 
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Glauconycteris argentata (Dobson, 1875). English: 
Common Butterfly Bat. Chinese: #228. Disjunct records 
in Central and East Africa, from Cameroon and N Angola 
to Kenya, Tanzania and N Malawi. Found in rainforest 
habitats, miombo woodland and coastal forests (Happold 
M, 2013zj). In Kenya, recorded only from the W (including 
near Kakamega Forest). 


Glauconycteris humeralis J.A. Allen, 1917. English: 
Spotted Butterfly Bat. Chinese: EHk}. Recorded from 
a narrow band of localities extending from N DR Congo 
to Uganda and W Kenya, and from one locality in E 
DR Congo. Found in rainforests and rainforest-savanna 
mosaics (Eger & Schlitter, 2001; Happold M, 2013zk; 
Heller et al., 1994). In Kenya, recorded from Kakamega 
Forest in the W, where there are numerous grassy glades 
in extensive stands of tall evergreen forest. 

















Glauconycteris kenyacola Peterson, 1982. English: 
Kenyacola Butterfly Bat. Chinese: + Jé SE 848. Endemic 
to Kenya. As yet, recorded only from coastal forest at the 
mouth of Tana River, where it is known only from its type 
specimen (Happold M, 2013zl). 









































Glauconycteris variegata (Tomes, 1861). English: 
Variegated Butterfly Bat. Chinese: X #ktm. Widespread 
but highly disjunct records in sub-Saharan Africa. Mostly 
found in savanna habitats, including woodland savannas 
and open bush country (Happold M, 2013zm). In Kenya, 
recorded in the W (Kakamega Forest) but also from 
Garissa (Aggundey & Schlitter, 1984). 

















Genus Hypsugo Kolenati, 1856. Pipistrelle Bats 
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Van Cakenberghe & Happold M (2013b) provisionally 
treated Hypsugo and all other African pipistrelles as 
members of the genus Pipistrellus. We followed 
Monadjem et al. (2013a) in treating Hypsugo as distinct. 


Hypsugo crassulus (Thomas, 1904). English: 
Broad-headed Pipistrelle. Chinese: 3% {k32. Disjunct 
records from Guinea, Liberia and Côte d'Ivoire in West 
Africa (H. c. bellieri) and from SW Cameroon, Congo, 
NE DR Congo, South Sudan, Uganda, W Kenya and NE 
Angola (H. c. crassulus). Found in lowland rainforests, 
swamps, and coastal and montane forests (Fahr, 2013f 
as Pipistrellus crassulus). In Kenya, recorded only from 
the W (Rondo in Kakamega Forest). 


























Genus Kerivoula Gray, 1842. Woolly Bats 
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Kerivoula argentata Tomes, 1861. English: Damara 
Woolly Bat. Chinese: #248. Disjunct records from some 
parts of Central, eastern and southern Africa. Found in 
evergreen and riverine forests, and both mesic and dry 
woodland savannas (Cotterill, 2013g). Two records from 
Angola need confirmation. In Kenya, recorded from the 
SE. 














Kerivoula lanosa (A. Smith, 1847). English: Lesser 
Woolly Bat. Chinese: /)\ X .Disjunct records from 
Liberia and Guinea to Ethiopia, and from E DR Congo 
and Kenya southwards to South Africa. Found in a wide 
variety of habitats (Cotterill, 2013h). In Kenya, recorded 
in C regions and parts of the E and S (Cotterill, 2013h). 


Kerivoula smithii Thomas, 1880. English: Smith’s 
Woolly Bat. Chinese: Œ 23017298. Disjunct records 




















in a narrow band from SE Nigeria, Cameroon, N and 
NE DR Congo and Uganda to Kenya. Found in lowland 
rainforests, swamp forests, mangroves, and montane and 
riverine forests (Fahr, 2013g). In Kenya, recorded from 
the E Aberdare Ranges and Bura (near Garissa) on the 
Tana River. 


Genus Laephotis Thomas, 1901. African Long-eared Bats 
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Laephotis wintoni Thomas, 1901. English: De Winton’s 
Long-eared Bat. Chinese: im 13%. Highly disjunct 
records from Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanzania and South Africa. 
Found in a wide variety of habitats (Kearney, 2013a). In 
Kenya, recorded in a narrow band from C to CS regions 
(Nanyuki, Samburu, Nyeri, Kitui and Namanga). 


























Genus Mimetillus Thomas, 1904. Moloney’s Mimic Bat 
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Mimetillus moloneyi (Thomas, 1891). English: 
Moloney’s Mimic Bat. Chinese: 4 iil ja P4H. Disjunct 
records in sub-Saharan Africa from Sierra Leone to 
W Ethiopia and Kenya and S to Angola, Zambia and 
Mozambique. Found along the edges of rainforests and 
in forest-savanna mosaics, woodlands and coastal forests 
(Fahr, 2013h). In Kenya, recorded disjunctly from the W, 
E and S. 


























Genus Myotis Kaup, 1829. Mouse-eared Bats 


260. Myotis bocagii (Peters, 1870). English: Rufous Myotis. 
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Chinese: #%2L 5.4%. Disjunct records in sub-Saharan 
Africa (except the Horn of Africa) and from C Angola, 
Namibia, Zimbabwe to most of South Africa. Found 
in lowland rainforests, rainforest-savanna mosaics, and 
woodland savannas and coastal forests, but probably only 
within reach of open water (Happold M, 2013zn). In 
Kenya, recorded from the SW. 














Myotis tricolor (Temminck, 1832). English: Temminck’s 
Myotis. Chinese: 8 JF fM H-1. Widespread but highly 
diisjunct records in sub-Saharan Africa from Ethiopia 
to South Africa in the eastern half of the continent, 
and from two isolated localities in Senegal and SW DR 
Congo. Found in a wide variety of habitats. In Kenya, 
recorded from the W to C and towards the SE but not 
reaching the coast; in rainforest, montane forest and 
Acacia-Commiphora deciduous bushland and thickets 
(Bernard, 2013). 

















Myotis welwitschii (Gray, 1866). English: Welwitsch’s 
Myotis. Chinese: 28K iF Disjunct records from 
Ethiopia to South Africa, and isolated localities in Guinea, 
Cameroon and N Angola. Found in a wide variety of 
habitats, often close to mountains but not confined to high 
altitudes (Happold M, 2013zo). In Kenya, recorded in the 
W (including in Nandi, Kakamega, Kisumu) in montane 
forests. 


























Genus Nycticeinops Hill and Harrison, 1987. Schlieffen’s 
Twilight Bat 
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Nycticeinops schlieffeni (Peters, 1859). English: 
Schlieffen’s Twilight Bat. Chinese: iti 229%. Widespread 
but disjunct records from S Mauritania to Sudan (with 
outlying localities in N Egypt), and southwards (mostly 
on E side of continent) to NE South Africa. Found in 
semi-arid grasslands, shrublands, various woodlands and 
some coastal habitats (Happold M, 2013zp). In Kenya, 
recorded very widely from the NW to S and E, mostly 
in Acacia-Commiphora deciduous bushland and thickets 
and semi-arid grassland. 

















Genus Neoromicia Roberts, 1926. Pipistrelle Bats 
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Van Cakenberghe & Happold M (2013b) provisionally 
treated Neoromicia and all other African pipistrelles as 
members of the genus Pipistrellus. Here we followed 
Goodman et al. (2012) and Monadjem et al. (2013a) in 
treating them as distinct genera. 


Neoromicia capensis (A. Smith, 1829). English: Cape 
Pipistrelle. Chinese: #i4E{K22. Recorded very widely (but 
with large gaps) in sub-Saharan Africa from West Africa 
to Eritrea and southwards to South Africa. Found in most 
vegetation zones, except large deserts and some coastal 
habitats (Kearney, 2013b as Pipistrellus capensis). In 
Kenya, widespread. 
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Neoromicia cf. helios auctorum non Heller, 1912. 
English: Samburu Pipistrelle. Chinese: 3% 77 SAR. 
The taxonomy of cf. helios is uncertain. It is not yet 
known whether or not some Kenyan bats referred to 
as helios (e.g., by Hill & Harrison, 1987) or studied in 
Kenya by O’Shea (1980) as Pipistrellus nanus belong 
to a species that is distinct from the type of helios 
(Heller, 1912) (Happold M & Van Cakenberghe, 2013 as 
Pipistrellus cf. helios). Many characteristics distinguish cf. 
helios from Neoromicia nana, including roosting behavior, 
social behavior, tail glands, bacular morphology and lower 
molars. However, the confusion between helios, cf. 
helios and nana calls for further molecular investigation. 
Recorded in eastern Africa from S Somalia, S Sudan, 
Uganda, Kenya and NE Tanzania, with an outlying record 
from Djibouti needing confirmation. Found in a variety 
of habitats (Happold M & Van Cakenberghe, 2013 as 
Pipistrellus cf. helios). In Kenya, widespread except in 
the N and NE, mostly in Acacia-Commiphora deciduous 
bushland and thickets and semi-desert grassland and 
shrubland, but also in montane vegetation, rainforest and 
secondary grassland mosacis, and East African coastal 
forest mosaics. 


Neoromicia nana (Peters, 1852). English: Banana 
Pipistrelle. Chinese: @#{K3%. Recorded throughout 
most of sub-Saharan Africa (except the Horn of Africa 
and the SW, including most of Namibia, Botswana, W 
Zimbabwe and South Africa). Found in diverse forests, 
savanna and sub-desert steppe habitats, but possibly 
only where banana plants and/or other musaceous plants 
are found (Happold M, 2013zq as Pipistrellus nanus). 
In Kenya, recorded only in a narrow band along the 
Kenya-Tanzania border from Uganda to the coastal strip. 


Neoromicia rendalli (Thomas, 1889). English: Rendall’s 
Pipistrelle. Chinese: (£ R3. Disjunct records in 
sub-Saharan Africa from Senegal to S Somalia and 
southwards to South Africa, but not in all countries. 
Mostly found in woodland savannas and degraded 
lowland rainforest habitats on the rainforest zone border 
(Van Cakenberghe & Happold M, 2013c as Pipistrellus 
rendalli). |n Kenya, recorded in some C to SE areas, 
mostly in Acacia-Commiphora deciduous bushland and 
thickets. 





Neoromicia somalica (Thomas, 1901). English: Somali 
Pipistrelle. Chinese: 4% & Œ fk 3. Recorded in 
sub-Saharan Africa from Gambia to Djibouti, N and S 
Somalia, Kenya and N Tanzania, with isolated records 
from Congo and DR Congo. Mostly found in savanna 
habitats, rainforest-savanna mosaics, bushlands, riverine 
forests and the East African coastal forest mosaics 
(Van Cakenberghe & Happold M, 2013d as Pipistrellus 
somalicus). Possibly also occurs southwards to Namibia, 
Botswana, Mozambique and South Africa but this needs 
confirmation because of confusion between N. somalica 
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and N. zuluensis (Van Cakenberghe & Happold M, 2013d 
as Pipistrellus somalicus). In Kenya, recorded from 
the SW to SE and along the coastal strip, mostly in 
areas of dense thorn scrub (dominated by Combretum, 
Commiphora and Acacia) with scattered patches of 
grassland, but also in riverine woodland along the Athi 
River and in coastal forest mosaics. 


Neoromicia tenuipinnis (Peters, 1872). English: 
White-winged Pipistrelle. Chinese: 4 32{k3. Disjunct 
records in sub-Saharan Africa from West Africa to eastern 
Africa and some parts of Central Africa. Mostly found 
in lowland rainforests and swamp and coastal forests, 
but also in mangroves, montane forests, forest-savanna 
mosaics and various woodland savannas (Fahr, 2013i as 
Pipistrellus tenuipinnis). In Kenya, recorded only from the 
SW. 




















Neoromicia zuluensis (Roberts, 1924). English: Zulu 
Pipistrelle. Chinese: 4H {K3é. Neoromicia zuluensis 
was formerly treated as a synonym of N. somalica (e.g., 
Koopman, 1984). However, karyotypic data confirmed 
Zuluensis as distinct from somalica (Rautenbach et al., 
1993), though some records in East Africa may reflect 
the former synonymy of these taxa. Additionally, while 
much of the literature indicates that isolated populations 
of N. zuluensis occur in dry savanna habitats of 
Acacia-Commiphora deciduous bushland and thickets in 
Ethiopia, S. Sudan, E Uganda, W and E Kenya and 
southern Africa (e.g., Happold M et al., 2013), doubt 
exists as to whether the species occurs N of southern 
Africa from where the type specimen comes. Therefore, 
a comprehensive revision of the two species in eastern 
Africa is required. 


Genus Pipistrellus Kaup, 1829. Pipistrelle Bats 
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Pipistrellus aero Heller, 1912. English: Mt. Gargues 
Pipistrelle. Chinese: #42 {K38. Recorded from three 
widely separated localities in Ethiopia (Lavrenchenko et 
al., 2004) and from Kenya (Van Cakenberghe & Happold 
M, 2013e). In Kenya, recorded in the N, C and S at 
Mt. Gargues, Lake Marsabit and Ngong (Aggundey & 
Schlitter, 1984); in montane forests, evergreen bushland 
and secondary Acacia-wooded grassland mosacis, and 
near afro-montane vegetation. 


Pipistrellus grandidieri (Dobson, 1876). English: Yellow 
Pipistrelle. Chinese: (R3. Recorded from isolated 
localities in Cameroon, Uganda, Burundi, S Somalia, SE 
Kenya, NE coast of Tanzania, Zanzibar Island, C Angola 
and S Malawi. Found in montane forests, riverine habitats 


and woodlands ( Van Cakenberghe & Happold M, 2013p). 


In Kenya, recorded only in the extreme SE in coastal 
forests. 


Pipistrellus hesperidus (Temminck, 1840). English: 
Dusk Pipistrelle. Chinese: if {k32. Recorded from 
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Cameroon and Bioko Island (and perhaps Liberia and 
Côte d'Ivoire), further away in Angola and W Zambia, and 
from Eritrea to South Africa and N Somalia. Found in 
diverse habitats (Kearney, 2013c). In Kenya, recorded in 
C and from SW to SE regions along the Kenya-Tanzania 
border (Aggundey & Schlitter, 1984 as Pipistrellus kuhlii 
fuscatus) in diverse habitats. 


Pipistrellus nanulus Thomas, 1904. English: Tiny 
Pipistrelle. Chinese: #3 /)\{k3%. Disjunct records in 
western and Central Africa (from Senegal to Cameroon, 
Bioko Island and Gabon) and also in E DR Congo, 
Uganda and Kenya. Found in rainforests, woodland 
savannas and riverine habitats ( Van Cakenberghe & 
Happold M, 2013g). In Kenya, recorded only in the W 
near Kakamega Forest. 





Pipistrellus rueppellii (Fischer, 1829). English: 
Rippell’s Pipistrelle. Chinese: Rik. Widespread 
but disjunct records from most African countries. 
Mostly found in woodland and grassland savannas but 
occasionally in desert habitats, montane forests and 
along some river systems in rainforest zones (Happold M, 
2013zr). In Kenya, recorded only from the SW. 


Pipistrellus rusticus (Tomes, 1861). English: Rustic 
Pipistrelle. Chinese: 4% f& fk 3. Disjunct records 
from Senegal and Gambia to Ethiopia (but not in all 
countries) and from W Kenya, E Tanzania, S Zambia, 
Namibia, Botswana, Zimbabwe and NE South Africa. 
Found in montane and riverine forests, woodland and dry 
savannas, and coastal forest and scrub (Kearney, 20134). 
In Kenya, only recorded from the mid-W on the border 
with Uganda. 





Genus Scotoecus Thomas, 1901. Lesser House Bats 
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In Africa, there are light-winged and dark-winged forms. 
The taxonomy of the four dark-winged forms recognized 
by Hill (1974) needs revision because sexual dimorphism 
was not considered when they were distinguished and, 
in some cases, subsequently placed in distinct species 
(Happold M, 2013zs). Aggundey & Schlitter (1984) 
referred to extensive records of Scotoecus hindei hindei 
and S. h. albigula from across Kenya. Monadjem et 
al. (2010) grouped S. albigula and S. hindei as they 
could not differentiate them. They suggested that the 
two species were probably conspecific, but this requires 
genetic/molecular confirmation. Until this taxonomic issue 
is resolved, we only recognized one dark-winged species. 


Scotoecus albofuscus (Thomas, 1890). English: 
Light-winged Lesser House Bat. Chinese: Y% 3% $i W) 
i. Recorded from widespread localities from Gambia to 
Cameroon in West Africa, and from Uganda and Kenya 
to NE South Africa (but not in all countries within these 
ranges). Found in woodland savannas, grassland and 
thicket mosaics, and in various forests and woodlands 
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(but not in rainforest zones) (Happold M, 2013zt). In 
Kenya, recorded only from the SE in the East African 
coastal mosaics. 


Scotoecus hirundo (de Winton, 1899). English: 
Dark-winged Lesser House Bat. Chinese: Hi 32 3%) HE. 
Recorded from many widespread but disjunct localities 
from Senegal to Sudan, Ethiopia and S Somalia and 
southwards (mostly on the E side of continent) to E 
Angola, Zambia and S Malawi. Mostly found in open 
woodlands in West Africa, in woodlands and deciduous 
thicket and bushland in the E, and in wetter and drier 
miombo woodland in the S (Happold M, 2013zu). In 
Kenya, widespread except in the N and E. 




















Genus Scotophilus Leach, 1821. Yellow house Bats 
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Many Kenyan records of yellow house bats have 
traditionally been referred to either Scotophilus dinganii 
or S. viridis. Both taxa were originally described from 
southern Africa. Trujillo et al. (2009) showed that these 
Kenyan bats clearly belonged to clades that differed from 
typical S. dinganii and S. viridis. Brooks & Bickham (2014) 
proposed four new species for clades defined by Trujillo 
et al. (2009) but failed to distinguish their new taxa from 
various older names, especially colias Thomas, 1904, 
which has a type locality of Fort Hall (Muranga) in Kenya. 


Scotophilus andrewewborii Brooks & Bickham, 2014. 
English: Andrew Rebori’s House Bat. Chinese: % R HiH. 
Formerly listed as S. dinganii. As yet, only recorded from 
Kenya where it is widespread from the W of the country to 
coastal areas, in a wide range of savanna and woodland 


habitats (Brooks & Bickham, 2014). 




















Scotophilus leucogaster (Cretzschmar, 1830). English: 
White-bellied House Bat. Chinese: Hi #2 4. Disjunct 
records from West Africa to Sudan and W Ethiopia and 
southwards to southern Africa (but not all countries). 
Found in a wide variety of habitats (Van Cakenberghe & 
Happold M, 2013h). In Kenya, recorded from four disjunct 
localities in the NW, NC, SW and SE. 























Scotophilus livingstonii Brooks & Bickham, 2014. 
English: Livingstone’s House Bat. Chinese: F) Sc Hr tits 
fi. Formerly listed as S. dinganii. Known from W Kenya 
and Ghana (Brooks & Bickham, 2014). 
































Scotophilus nigrita (Schreber, 1774). English: Giant 
House Bat. Chinese: JEW K =$. Highly disjunct 
localites in West Africa (Côte d’lvoire to SW Nigeria) and 
in Sudan, SE DR Congo, SE Kenya, NE Tanzania, S 
Malawi, E Zimbabwe and S Mozambique. Mostly found 
in dry woodland savannas near rivers and riverine forests 
(Happold M, 2013zv). The apparently disjunct distribution 
might reflect inadequate collection of this hard-to-catch 
species. In Kenya, recorded only from the Shimba Hills 
in the SE in coastal forest mosaics. 
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Scotophilus nux Thomas, 1904. English: Nut-coloured 
House Bat. Chinese: "#23848. Disjunct records from 
Sierra Leone to SE Nigeria, SW Nigeria and Cameroon, 
and NW DR Congo to W Kenya. Found in lowland 
rainforests and rainforest clearings (and swamp forests in 
Côte d'Ivoire) ( Van Cakenberghe & Happold M, 2013i). 
In Kenya, recorded only from the SW in forests near the 
Kakamega Forest. 




















Scotophilus trujilloi Brooks & Bickham, 2014. English: 
Trujillo's House Bat. Chinese: 47224. Formerly listed 
as S. viridis ( Van Cakenberghe & Happold M, 2013)). 
Recorded only from SE Kenya (Shimba Hills NP and 
Taita District) Brooks & Bickham, 2014), but probably also 
occurs in NE Tanzania. Found in woodland and coastal 


forest habitats and human-modified habitats. 








ORDER CARNIVORA (Carnivorans—36 Species) 
Family CANIDAE 


Genus Canis Linnaeus, 1758. Jackals and Wolves 


The Golden Jackal is restricted to Asia and does not occur in 
Africa. Recent taxonomy on Golden Jackals (Atickem et al., 
2017; Gaubert et al., 2012; Viranta et al., 2017) considers 
the entire African “golden jackal” group to be the African Wolf 
(Canis lupaster). In addition, Gaubert et al. (2012) suggested 
that an African Golden Jackal (distinct from both the Asian 
Golden Jackal and C. /upaster) may exist in Africa, but there 
is no clear evidence for this. 
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Canis lupaster Hemprich and Ehrenberg, 1832. English: 
African Wolf. Swahili: Mbweha. Chinese: JẸ W JR. 
Previously known as Canis aureus (Moehlman & Jhala, 
2013), though the name was recently changed to C. 
lupaster (Atickem et al., 2017; Viranta et al., 2017) 
after molecular review. Recorded from northern Africa, 
including Senegal to Morocco through to the Horn of 
Africa as well as East Africa (Moehlman & Jhala, 2013 
as C. aureus). In desert and semi-desert habitats as well 
as savanna woodlands. In Kenya, confirmed records in 
the Solio Ranch in the SE Laikipia County as well as in 
the N part of the country. 


Genus Lupulella Hilzheimer, 1906. African Jackals 


286. 


Following Viranta et al. (2017) and Atickem et al. (2017), 
we recognise the genus Lupulella. 


Lupulella adusta Sundevall, 1847. English: Side-striped 
Jackal. Swahili: Mbweha Miraba. Chinese: {ill 2 #4 
4. Formerly referred to as Canis adustus; however, 
recent molecular review of the genus placed the species 
within Lupulella (Atickem et al., 2017; Viranta et al., 2017). 
Recorded from many African countries S of the Sahara. 
In a wide variety of habitats. In Kenya, widely distributed 
(Loveridge & Macdonald, 2013 as Canis adustus). 
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287. Lupulella mesomelas Schreber, 1775. English: 
Black-backed Jackal. Swahili: Mbweha 
Shaba/Nyekundu/Fedha. Chinese: £2 4/H44&. Formerly 
referred to as Canis mesomelas, but now placed within 
the genus Lupulella. Two isolated population ranges 
of two subspecies: Canis m. mesomelas in southern 
African and Canis m. schmidti in East Africa and the 
Horn of Africa. In a wide variety of habitats. In Kenya, 
widely distributed (Loveridge & Nel, 2013 as Canis m. 
mesomelas). 


























Genus Lycaon Brookes, 1827. African Wild Dog 


288. Lycaon pictus (Temminck, 1820). English: African 
Wild Dog: Swahili: Mbwa Mwitu. Chinese: JẸ YH $f 
KR. Recorded from North, East and southern Africa 
and Ethiopia. In short-grass plains, semi-deserts, bushy 
savannas and upland forests. In Kenya, recorded from the 
S (Tsavo East and West NPs), E and N (some Laikipia 
ranches) (McNutt & Woodroffe, 2013). 


Genus Otocyon Muller, 1835. Bat-eared Fox 


289. Otocyon megalotis (Desmarest, 1822). English: 

Bat-eared Fox. Swahili: Mbweha Masikio. Chinese: X 
H- 4K. Two subspecies with isolated population ranges: 
Otocyon m. megalotis recorded from southern Africa 
and Otocyon m. virgatus in East Africa, including 
Ethiopia, Somalia and South Sudan. In open grasslands, 
especially short-grass plains, open scrub vegetation, arid 
and semi-arid areas and open arid savannas. In Kenya, 
widely distributed (Nel & Mass, 2013). 














Family MUSTELIDAE 
Genus Ictonyx Kaup 1835. Zorilla 


290. Ictonyx striatus (Perry, 1810). English: Zorilla. Swahili: 
Kicheche. Chinese: 4 il 3x Æ. Widespread in many 
African countries S of the Sahara. In a wide variety of 
habitats. In Kenya, widely distributed (Stuart & Stuart, 
2013a). 


Genus Poecilogale Thomas, 1883. Africa Striped Weasel 


291. Poecilogale albinucha (Gray, 1864). English: Africa 
Striped Weasel. Swahili: Chororo. Chinese: É i fit. 
Recorded from S of the Equator, from SW Uganda and 
Kenya to the Western Cape in South Africa. In savanna 
habitat associations. In Kenya, recorded from the SW-W 
(Stuart & Stuart, 2013b). 

















Genus Aonyx Lesson, 1827. Clawless Otters 


292. Aonyx capensis (Schinz, 1821). English: African 
Clawless Otter. Swahili: Fisi Maji Mkubwa. Chinese: JEYN 
/\\JT\7K Hii. Widespread in many African countries S of the 
Sahara. In freshwater aquatic habitats but also in marine 
habitats where fresh water is accessible (Somers & Nel, 
2013). In Kenya, recorded mainly W of the Rift Valley. 
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Genus Hydrictis Pocock, 1921. Spotted-necked Otter 


293. Hydrictis maculicollis Lichtenstein, 1835. English: 
Spot-necked Otter. Swahili: Fisi Maji Mdogo. Chinese: $E 
SKF. Recorded from West, Central, East and southern 
Africa, including Ethiopia and South Sudan. In freshwater 
habitats where water is unstilted, unpolluted, and rich in 
small fish. In Kenya, recorded in the S and W (Carranza 
& Rowe-Rowe, 2013). 


Genus Mellivora Storr, 1780. Ratel 


294. Mellivora capensis (Schreber, 1776). English: Ratel, 
Honey Badger. Swahili: Nyegere. Chinese: 3#. Very 
widespread in Africa, except in some countries in North 
Africa. In a wide variety of habitats from deserts to moist 
rainforests. In Kenya, widely distributed (Begg et al., 
2013). 


Family NANDINIIDAE 


Genus Nandinia Gray, 1843. Two-spotted Palm Civet 


295. Nandinia binotata (Gray, 1830). English: Two-spotted 
Palm Civet. Swahili: Ngawa. Chinese: XX BE fi F 4H. 
Recorded from West to East Africa, including Malawi, W 
Mozambique, E Zimbabwe and NE Zambia. In deciduous 
forests, lowland rainforests and mountains. In Kenya, 
recorded W of the Rift Valley and in some C regions (Van 
Rompaey & Ray, 2013). 

















Family FELIDAE 


Genus Panthera Oken, 1816. Roaring Cats 


296. Panthera leo (Linnaeus, 1758). English: Lion. Swahili: 
Simba. Chinese: ği. Recorded from many countries in 
Africa S of the Sahara. In all habitat types, except in 
rainforests and the interior of the Sahara Desert. In Kenya, 
recorded in the N, S and E (West & Packer, 2013). 


297. Panthera pardus (Linnaeus, 1758). English: Leopard. 
Swahili: Chui. Chinese: %. Recorded from many 
countries in sub-Saharan Africa. In a wide variety of 
habitats. In Kenya, widely distributed (Hunter et al., 2013). 


Genus Profelis Severtzov, 1858. African Golden Cat 


298. Profelis aurata (Temminck, 1827). English: African 
Golden Cat. Swahili: Paka. Chinese: JE W 4 4H. 
Recorded from West Africa, Central to East Africa, 
including South Sudan and Ethiopia. In undisturbed and 
disturbed tropical forests. Widespread in S Kenya (Ray & 
Butynski, 2013). 




















Genus Caracal Gray, 1843. Caracal 


299. Caracal caracal (Schreber, 1776). 
Swahili: Simba Mangu. Chinese: 414i. 








Recorded in 











many countries in Africa both N and S of the Sahara. 


In semi-deserts to relatively open savanna, scrubland 
to moist woodlands and thickets. In Kenya, widely 
distributed (Stuart & Stuart, 2013c). 


Genus Leptailurus Severtzov, 1858. Serval 


300. Leptailurus serval (Schreber, 1776). English: Serval. 

















Swahili: Mondo. Chinese: 2&7. Recorded from many 
African countries S of the Sahara. In a wide variety of 
habitats with permanent water sources. In Kenya, widely 
distributed (Hunter & Bowland, 2013). 


Genus Acinonyx Brookes, 1828. Cheetah 


301. Acinonyx jubatus Schreber, 1775. English: Cheetah. 


Swahili: Duma. Chinese: 7%. Recorded from southern, 
eastern and northern Africa. In open plains and miombo 
savanna woodlands. In Kenya, recorded in the S and N 
(Caro, 2013). 


Genus Felis Linnaeus, 1758. Small Cats 


302. Felis silvestris Schreber, 1777. English: 

Swahili: Paka Witu/Paka Pori/Kimburu. Chinese: x #{ 
žm. Widely distributed in Africa, except in some parts of 
Central and North Africa. In a wide variety of habitats. In 
Kenya, widely distributed (Stuart et al., 2013). 

















Family VIVERRIDAE 


Genus Genetta Cuvier, 1816. Genets 


303. Genetta genetta (Linnaeus, 1758). English: Common 
Genet. Swahili: Kanu Mdogo Madoa. Chinese: /)\BE3. 
Recorded from southern, West, East, Central and North 
Africa and the Horn of Africa. In all types of wooded 
habitats (deciduous and evergreen). In Kenya, widely 
distributed (Delibes & Gaubert, 2013). 


304. Genetta maculata (Gray, 1830). English: Large-spotted 
Genet. Swahili: Kanu. Chinese: £3. Recorded from 
many African countries S of the Sahara. In a wide variety 
of forested habitats. In Kenya, widely distributed (Angelici 
& Gaubert, 2013). 


305. Genetta servalina Pucheran, 1855. English: Servaline 
Genet. Swahili: Kanu. Chinese: Fil ME 4%. Recorded 
from Central to East Africa. In primary and secondary 
lowland, submontane and montane forests and gallery 
forests. In Kenya, recorded from the W-C (Van Rompaey 
& Colyn, 2013). 


























jay 





Genus Civettictis Pocock, 1915. African Civet 


English: Caracal. 


Wildcat. 


306. Civettictis civetta (Schreber, 1776). English: African 
Civet. Swahili: Fungo. Chinese: JFV 23. Recorded 
from sub-Saharan Africa from West Africa to the Horn of 
Africa down to southern Africa. In primary and secondary 
forests, woodlands and bushlands. In Kenya, widely 
distributed (Ray, 2013b). 

















Family HYAENIDAE 


Genus Hyaena Brisson, 1762. Striped and Brown Hyaenas 


307. Hyaena hyaena (Linnaeus, 1758). English: Striped 
Hyaena. Swahili: Fisi. Chinese: # 4%. Recorded 
from North and East Africa, including the Horn of Africa. 
In open habitats or light thorn bush country in arid to 
semi-arid environments. In Kenya, widespread in the N 
and S (Wagner, 2013). 


Genus Crocuta Kaup, 1828. Spotted Hyaena 


308. Crocuta crocuta (Erxleben, 1777). English: Spotted 
Hyaena. Swahili: Nyangao/Fisi. Chinese: E i 44. 
Recorded from many countries S of the Sahara. In a wide 
variety of habitats. In Kenya, widely distributed (East & 
Hofer, 2013). 


Genus Proteles |. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 1824. Aardwolf 


309. Proteles cristatus (Sparrman, 1783). English: Aardwolf. 
Swahili: Fisi ya Nkole. Chinese: + Ñ. Two 
subspecies with isolated population ranges; Proteles c. 
cristatus recorded from southern Africa and Proteles c. 
Septentrionalis in East Africa and the Horn of Africa. In 
open and grassland plains. In Kenya, recorded from the 
S, E and N (Anderson, 2013). 





Family HERPESTIDAE 


Genus Atilax F. G. Cuvier, 1826. Marsh Mongoose 


310. Atilax paludinosus (G. Cuvier, 1829). English: Marsh 
Mongoose. Swahili: Nguchiro ya Maji. Chinese: JAE 7%. 
Recorded from many countries in sub-Saharan Africa, 
except many parts of Namibia and Botswana. In riparian 
and estuarine habitats with suitable vegetation cover. In 
Kenya, recorded from W of the Rift Valley (Baker & Ray, 
2013). 





Genus Herpestes Illiger, 1811. Common Mongooses 


311. Herpestes ichneumon (Linnaeus, 1758). English: 
Egyptian Mongoose. Swahili: Nguchiro. Chinese: 1R 7%. 
Recorded from sub-Saharan African countries, including 
some parts of North Africa. In lacustrine and riparian 
habitats, montane habitats and cultivated areas. In Kenya, 
widely distributed (Palomares, 2013). 
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312. Herpestes ochraceus (J.E. Gray, 1848). English: Somali 
Slender Mongoose. Swahili: Nguchiro. Chinese: = 
4%. Recorded from the Horn of Africa. In semi-desert 
and desert habitats. In Kenya, recorded from the NE 
(Taylor, 2013). 





313. Herpestes sanguineus (Rüppell, 1835). English: 
Slender Mongoose. Swahili: Nguchiro Mwembamba. 
Chinese: 5! 198%. Recorded from many sub-Saharan 
African countries, except in some parts of Gabon and 
South Africa. In a wide variety of habitats, except in arid 
areas. In Kenya, widely distributed (Holfmann & Taylor, 
2013). 


Genus Bdeogale Peters, 1850. Bushy-tailed Mongooses 


314. Bdeogale crassicauda Peters, 1852. English: 
Bushy-tailed Mongoose. Swahili: Nguchiro Kijivu/Kitu. 
Chinese: 52%. Recorded from a few countries in 
East and southern Africa. In Acacia and Brachystegia 
woodlands, montane and bamboo forests habitats. In 
Kenya, recorded in the E and SE (Taylor, 2013b). 























315. Bdeogale jacksoni (Thomas, 1894). English: Jackson’s 
Mongoose. Swahili: Nguchiro. Chinese: 7< R RX. 
Recorded from East Africa. In montane forests and 
bamboo zones. In Kenya, recorded from the C-W (Van 
Rompaey & Kingdon, 2013). 





316. Bdeogale omnivora Heller, 1913. English: Sokoke Dog 
Mongoose. Swahili: Nguchiro ya Sokoke. Chinese: 
BFL AK. Recorded in Kenya and Tanzania. In 
coastal forests. In Kenya, recorded from N of Mombasa 
(Arabuko-Sokoke Forest) (Taylor, 2013c). 




















Genus /chneumia |. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 1837. White-tailed 
Mongoose 


317. Ichneumia albicauda (G. Cuvier, 1829). English: 

White-tailed Mongoose. Swahili: Karambago. Chinese: 
2%. Recorded from many sub-Saharan African 
countries, including Egypt. In grasslands, savannas 
and wooded areas. In Kenya, widely distributed (Taylor, 
2013d). 

















Genus Mungos E. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire and F. G. Cuvier, 
1795. Banded Mongooses 


318. Mungos mungo (Gmelin, 1788). English: Banded 
Mongoose. Swahili: Nguchiro Miraba. Chinese: 47%. 
Recorded from many sub-Saharan African countries. 
In a wide range of habitats, especially savanna and 
woodlands, usually close to water. In Kenya, widely 
distributed (Cant & Gilchrist, 2013). 


Genus Helogale Gray, 1861. Dwarf Mongooses 
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319. Helogale hirtula Thomas, 1904. English: Somali 
Dwarf Mongoose. Swahili: Kitafe. Chinese: % = 
38%. Recorded from E of the Rift Valley in Kenya, 
S Somalia, Ethiopia and South Sudan. In thickets 
and shrubby deciduous woodlands dominated by Acacia 
bushes (Kingdon & Van Rompaey, 2013). 





320. Helogale parvula (Sundevall, 1847). English: Common 
Dwarf Mongoose. Swahili: Kitafe. Chinese: 244% 7K 
Z£. Recorded from southern Africa-East Africa, including 
the Horn of Africa. In open woodlands, thickets and 
wooded savannas with termitaria, rock outcrops, crevices 
or hollow logs for use as dens. In Kenya, widely 
distributed (Creel, 2013). 


ORDER PHOLIDOTA (Pangolins-three species) 
Family MANIDAE 
Genus Phataginus Rafinesque, 1821. Tree Pangolins 


321. Phataginus tricuspis (Rafinesque, 1821). English: Tree 

Pangolin. Swahili: Kakakuona ya Miti. Chinese: $ 
2 I FA. Recorded from West to East Africa, including 
Angola. In lowland tropical moist forests (primary and 
secondary), savanna/forest mosaics, cultivated and fallow 
fields. In Kenya, recorded from the W (Kingdon & 
Hoffmann, 201 3c). 























Genus Smutsia Gray, 1865. Ground Pangolins 


322. Smutsia gigantea (Illiger, 1815). English: Giant Pangolin. 
Swahili: Kakakuona Mkubwa. Chinese: K% U Ħ. 
Recorded from West Africa, as well Central to East 
Africa. In lowland tropical moist and swamp forests and 
in forest-savanna-cultivation mosaics. In Kenya, recorded 
from the W (near the shores of Lake Victoria close to the 
Ugandan border) (Kingdon et al., 2013). 























323. Smutsia temminckii (Smuts, 1832). English: Ground 
Pangolin. Swahili: Kakakuona. Chinese: PH JE 2F Ll F. 
Recorded from southern to East Africa, including Sudan 
and Chad. In various woodland and savanna habitats, 
often with thick undergrowth, and in floodplain grasslands. 
In Kenya, recorded from W of the Rift Valley (Swart, 
2013). 























ORDER PERISSODACTYLA (Odd-toed Ungulates—four 
species) 


Family EQUIDAE 
Genus Equus Linnaeus, 1758. Zebras 


324. Equus grevyi Oustalet, 1882. English: Grévy’s Zebra. 
Swahili: Punda Milia Somali. Chinese: 7% 2c E 5. 
Recorded from the N (some Laikipia ranches) and S 
(Tsavo NPs (E and W) Kenya, and in Ethiopia. In 
arid and semi-arid grass/shrubland with permanent water 
(Williams S, 2013). 





325. Equus quagga Boddaert, 1785. English: Plains Zebra. 
Swahili: Punda Milia. Chinese: *7 BE. Recorded 
from southern to East Africa, including South Sudan and 
Ethiopia. In grasslands as well as grassland-bushland 
mosaics. In Kenya, widely distributed (Klingel, 2013a). 





Family RHINOCEROTIDAE 
Genus Ceratotherium Gray, 1867. White Rhinoceros 


326. Ceratotherium simum (Burchell, 1817). English: White 
Rhinoceros. Swahili: Kifaru. Chinese: Æ. Native 
to southern Africa but introduced to Uganda and Kenya. 
In savanna woodlands. In Kenya, introduced in parks, 
reserves and conservancies (e.g., Lake Nakuru and Ol 
Pejeta) (Owen-Smith, 2013a). 























Genus Diceros Gray 1821. Black Rhinoceros 


327. Diceros bicornis (Linnaeus, 1758). English: Black 
Rhinoceros. Swahili: Faru. Chinese: #4 i. Recorded 
from Kenya, Tanzania and southern Africa. In a wide 
variety of habitats. In Kenya, found in selected protected 
areas (Nairobi NP, Lake Nakuru NP) and three private 
conservancies (Emslie & Adock, 2013). 




















ORDER CETARTIODACTYLA 
Whales and Dolphins-63 species) 


Family SUIDAE 


(Even-toed Ungulates, 


Genus Potamochoerus Thomas, 1904. Bushpig 


328. Potamochoerus larvatus (F. Cuvier 1822). English: 
Bushpig. Swahili: Nguruwe Mwitu. Chinese: {Ez m #7 
%#. Recorded from southern to East Africa, including DR 
Congo, South Sudan, Ethiopia and Somalia. In relatively 
dense vegetation types with available food, cover and 
water, in forests and riverine or xeric scrub forests and 
thicket formations (Seydack, 2013). In Kenya, widely 
distributed. 




















Genus Hylochoerus Thomas, 1904. Forest Hog 


329. Hylochoerus meinertzhageni Thomas, 1904. English: 
Forest Hog. Swahili: Nguruwe Nyeusi/Senge: Chinese: 
K#kY#. Recorded from West to East Africa, including 
in Ethiopia. In a wide variety of forest types. In Kenya, 
recorded from C and W regions (highlands including 
Kakamega, Cherangani and Aberdares Ranges) (d’Huart 
& Kingdon, 2013). 


Genus Phacochoerus F. Cuvier, 1826. Warthogs 


330. Phacochoerus aethiopicus (Pallas, 1766). English: 
Desert Warthog. Swahili: Ngiri ya Somalia. Chinese: Pë 
4%. Recorded from E of the Rift Valley in Kenya, Somalia 
and Ethiopia. In open arid bushland and open woodland 
habitats (Grubb & d’Huart, 2013). In Kenya, recorded 
from the N (Turkana and Samburu) and E (Boni-Dodori 
Forest). 


331. Phacochoerus africanus (Gmelin, 1788). English: 
Common Warthog. Swahili: Ngiri. Chinese: JEY SEF. 
Recorded from many African countries S of the Sahara, 
including Ethiopia, Djibouti and Eritrea. In savanna 
grassland, open bushland and woodland habitats. In 
Kenya, widely distributed (Cumming, 2013). 


Family HIPPOPOTAMIDAE 


Genus Hippopotamus Linnaeus, 1758. Common 
Hippopotamus 
332. Hippopotamus amphibius Linnaeus, 1758. English: 


Common Hippopotamus. Swahili: Kiboko. Chinese: J5. 
Recorded from many African countries. Mainly in major 
permanent rivers and lakes (Klingel, 2013b). In Kenya, 
widespread in permeant rivers (Mara, Tana, Athi, Ewaso 
Nyiro and Lake Naivasha). 


Family BALAENOPTERIDAE 


The Swahili name for whale is ‘Nyangumi’ and dolphin is 
‘Pombo’. 


Genus Balaenoptera Lacépéde, 1804. 
Whales) 


Rorquals (Baleen 


333. Balaenoptera borealis Lesson, 1828. English: Sei 
Whale. Chinese: ‘iif. Worldwide distribution as well as 
in Kenya. In cold-temperate to warm-temperate waters 
(Reilly et al., 2008a). 


334. Balaenoptera edeni Anderson, 1879. English: Bryde’s 
Whale. Chinese: 1 Efi. Worldwide distribution in 
warm-temperate to tropical waters (Reilly et al., 2008b). 


335. Balaenoptera musculus (Linnaeus, 1758). English: 
Blue Whale. Chinese: 1 #3. Worldwide distribution in 
arctic to tropical waters (Reilly et al., 2008c). 


336. Balaenoptera physalus (Linnaeus, 1758). English: Fin 
Whale. Chinese: Kig. Worldwide distribution in arctic 
to tropical waters (Reilly et al., 2013). 


Genus Megaptera Gray, 1846. Humpback Whale 


337. Megaptera novaeangliae (Borowski, 1781). English: 
Humpback Whale. Chinese: Æ 4 f. Worldwide 





distribution in cold-temperate to tropical waters (Reilly et 
al., 2008d). 


Family DELPHINIDAE 


Genus Feresa Gray, 1870. Pygmy Killer Whales 

338. Feresa attenuata (Gray, 1875). English: Pygmy Killer 
Whale. Chinese: /}\3# 3X ff. Worldwide distribution in 
tropical to warm-temperate waters (Taylor et al., 2008a). 


Genus Globicephala Lesson, 1828. Pilot Whales 
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339. Globicephala macrorhynchus Gray, 1846. English: 
Short-finned Pilot Whale. Chinese: K W E XX fii. 
Worldwide distribution in tropical, warm-temperate waters 
and cold-temperate waters of the N Pacific (Taylor et al., 
2011). 





Genus Lagenodelphis Fraser, 1956. Fraser’s Dolphin 


340. Lagenodelphis hosei Fraser, 1956. English: Fraser's 
Dolphin. Chinese: # K JA. Worldwide distribution 
in warm-temperate to tropical waters (Hammond et al., 
2012a). 








Genus Orcinus Fitzinger, 1860. Killer Whale 


341. Orcinus orca (Linnaeus, 1758). English: Killer Whale. 
Chinese: 3#5% 4%. Worldwide distribution in all seas and 
oceans (Reeves et al. 2017). 


Genus Pseudorca Reinhardt, 1862. False Killer Whale 


342. Pseudorca crassidens (Owen, 1846). English: False 
Killer Whale. Chinese: {h 5% ff. Worldwide distribution 
in temperate to tropical waters (Taylor et al., 2008b). 


Genus Sousa Gray, 1866. Humpback Dolphins 


343. Sousa chinensis (Osbeck, 1765). English: Indo-Pacific 
Humpbacked Dolphin. Chinese: 4% H. Restricted 
to Indian Ocean coastal waters and rivers from False Bay, 
South Africa, E to S China and Moreton Bay, Queensland 
(Jefferson et al., 2017). 























Genus Stenella Gray, 1866. Oceanic Dolphins 


344. Stenella attenuata (Gray, 1846). English: Pantropical 
Spotted Dolphin. Chinese: 55 JA i PK. Worldwide 
distribution in temperate to tropical waters (Hammond et 
al., 2012b). 





345. Stenella longirostris (Gray, 1828). English: Spinner 
Dolphin. Chinese: KWK. Worldwide distribution in 
warm-temperate to tropical waters (Bearzi et al., 2012). 





Genus Steno Gray, 1846. Rough-toothed Dolphin 


346. Steno bredanensis (G. Cuvier in Lesson, 1828). English: 
Rough-toothed Dolphin. Chinese: 
Worldwide distribution in warm-temperate to tropical 
waters (Hammond et al., 2012c). 





Genus Tursiops Gervais, 1855. Bottlenose Dolphins 


347. Tursiops aduncus (Ehrenberg, 1833). English: 
Indo-Pacific Bottlenose Dolphin. Chinese: ENEE SE Wife 
Jf. Restricted to Indian Ocean (Hammond et al., 2012d). 
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Hie A K WD ie IK. 


348. Tursiops truncatus (Montagu, 1821). English: Common 
Bottlenose Dolphin. Chinese: “E W) i FX. Worldwide 
distribution in temperate to tropical waters, including the 
Black Sea (Hammond et al., 2012e). 





Family PHYSETERIDAE 
Genus Kogia Gray, 1846. Sperm Whales 


349. Kogia breviceps (Blainville, 1838). English: Pygmy 
Sperm Whale. Chinese: 744i. Worldwide distribution 
in temperate to tropical waters (Taylor et al., 2012a). 





350. Kogia sima (Owen, 1866). English: Dwarf Sperm 
Whale. Chinese: 4% %& ff. Worldwide distribution in 
warm-temperate to tropical waters occasionally strands in 
cold-temperate areas (Taylor et al., 2012b). 


Genus Physeter Linnaeus, 1758. Toothed Sperm Whale 


351. Physeter macrocephalus Linnaeus, 1758. English: 
Sperm Whale. Chinese: i # ff. | Worldwide 
distribution in antarctic and cold-temperate waters 
(northern hemisphere) to tropical waters (Taylor et al., 
2008c). 


Family ZIPHIIDAE 
Genus /Indopacetus Moore, 1968. Longman’s Beaked Whale 


352. Indopacetus pacificus (Longman, 1926). English: 
Longman’s Beaked Whale. Chinese: X F X% SI) Wy f. 
Indian Ocean and W South Pacific, including tropical 
waters (Taylor et al., 2008d). 








Genus Mesoplodon Gervais, 1850. Beaked Whales 


353. Mesoplodon densirostris (Blainville, 1817). English: 
Blainville’s Beaked Whale. Chinese: 3# i I% fi. 
Worldwide distribution in temperate to tropical waters 
(Taylor et al., 2008e). 


354. Mesoplodon ginkgodens Nishiwaki & Kamiya, 1958. 
English: Ginkgo-toothed Beaked Whale. Chinese: A% 
#7. North Pacific and Indian Oceans in warm-temperate 
to tropical waters (Taylor et al., 2008f). 


Family GIRAFFIDAE 
Genus Giraffa Brisson, 1762. Giraffe 


355. Giraffa camelopardalis (Linnaeus, 1758). English: 
Giraffe. Swahili: Twiga. Chinese: Zi. Recorded 





from Central, East and southern Africa. In arid areas and 
savannas and Acacia-Commiphora woodlands. In Kenya, 
three sub-species recognized: Giraffa c. rothschildi 
Lydekker, 1903, Rothschild’s Giraffe, recorded from NW 
Kenya as far E and S as Lake Nakuru; Giraffa c. reticulata 
(Kingdon, 1997), Reticulated Giraffe, from E of the Rift 
Valley and N of Mt. Kenya and Tana River; and Giraffa 
c. tipperlskirchi (Kingdon, 1997), Maasai Giraffe from S 
Kenya (Ciofolo & Le Pendu, 2013). 


Family BOVIDAE 


Genus Syncerus Hodgson, 1847. African Buffalo 


356. 


Syncerus caffer (Sparrman, 1789). English: African 
Buffalo. Swahili: Nyati/Mbogo. Chinese: 4 jill 7k 4 
Recorded from many countries in Africa S of the Sahara. 
In a wide variety of habitats. In Kenya, suspecies 
Syncerus c. brachyceros is widespread (Prins & Sinclair, 
2013). 





a 


Genus Tragelaphus de Blainville, 1816. | Spiral-horned 
Antelopes 
357. Tragelaphus imberbis (Blyth, 1869). English: Lesser 


358. 


359. 


360. 


361. 


362. 


Kudu. Swahili: Tandala Mdogo. Chinese: 7) #* #. 
Recorded from Tanzania, N and E Kenya, Ethiopia and S 
Somalia. In semi-arid areas with medium to dense woody 
cover, including riverine forests and thickets (Leuthold, 
2013a). In Kenya, widely distributed. 


Tragelaphus strepsiceros (Pallas, 1766). English: 
Greater Kudu. Swahili: Tandala/Tandala Mkubwa. 
Chinese: +H ff #k¥$. Recorded from southern to East 
Africa, including the Horn of Africa, Chad and Central 
African Republic. In a wide range of savanna vegetation 
types from dry thorn bush to mixed broad-leaved 
woodlands. In Kenya, recorded from the SE and N 
(Owen-Smith, 2013b). 
































Tragelaphus scriptus (Pallas, 1766). English: Bushbuck. 
Swahili: Mbawala/Pongo. Chinese: %t¥%. Recorded from 
many African countries S of the Sahara. In a wide variety 
of habitats. In Kenya, widely distributed (Plumptre & 
Wronski, 2013). 


Tragelaphus spekii Speke, 1863. English: Sitatunga. 


Swahili: Nzohe. Chinese: #k¥$. Recorded from central 
East and parts of southern Africa. In dense vegetation of 
perennial and seasonal swamps, marshy clearings within 
forests and riverine thickets. In Kenya, recorded from 
the W (Saiwa Swamp and papyrus swamps around Lake 
Victoria (May & Lindholm, 2013). 


Tragelaphus euryceros (Ogilby, 1837). English: Bongo; 
Swahili: Ndongoro/Bongo; Chinese: #4 Jé 14k #%. Two 
































subspecies occur in African and only one in Kenya. 
Tragelaphus e. isaaci recorded from W and C Kenya (Mt. 
Kenya, Mau and Eburu forests, and Aberdare Ranges). 


In ecotone habitat, mainly in transitional vegetation at 
the forest edge in highland and montane areas (Elkan & 
Smith, 2013). 


Tragelaphus oryx (Pallas, 1766). English: Common 
Eland. Swahili: Pofu. Chinese: #38 #k#. Recorded 
from southern to East Africa, including South Sudan 
and Ethiopia. In lowland and highland grasslands and 
savannas habitats. In Kenya, widely distributed (Thouless, 
2013). 


Genus Nesotragus C. H. Smith, 1827. Suni 


363. Nesotragus moschatus Von Dueben, 1846. English: 
Suni. Swahili: Paa Mwekundu. Chinese: 33%. Recorded 
from E South Africa, Mozambique, SE Zimbabwe, S 
Malawi, Tanzania and Kenya. In thickets, forests and 
dense, evergreen woodlands. In Kenya, widely distributed 
(Hoffmann & Kingdon, 2013a). 


Genus Philantomba Blyth, 1840. Blue Duikers 


364. Philantomba monticola (Thunberg, 1789). English: 
Blue Duiker. Swahili: Ndimba/Chesi. Chinese: i /)s 
+Æ. Recorded from Central, East and southern Africa. 
In forested and wooded habitats both in undisturbed and 
disturbed areas. In Kenya, recorded from the coastal strip 
and W (Hart & Kingdon, 2013). 





Genus Sylvicapra Ogilby, 1836. Common Duiker 


365. Sylvicapra grimmia (Linnaeus, 1758). English: 
Common Bush Duiker. Swahili: Nsya. Chinese: K/)#=#. 
Recorded from many African countries S of the Sahara. In 
savanna woodland habitats, especially in relatively open 
country and in the alpine zone in some mountainous 
areas. In Kenya, widely distributed (Wilson V, 2013). 





Genus Cephalophus Hamilton Smith, 1827. Forest Duilers 


366. Cephalophus adersi Thomas, 1918. English: Ader’s 

Duiker. Swahili: Mangi/Paa Nunga. Chinese: X K/)\#> 
Æ. Recorded from Kenya and Tanzania. In coastal forests, 
woodlands and thickets in undisturbed coastal habitats. In 
Kenya, recorded along the N coast in Arabuko-Sokoke 
Forest and Boni-Dodori Forest Reserves (Williams A, 
2013). 





367. Cephalophus harveyi (Thomas, 1893). English: 
Harvey’s Duiker. Swahili: Kiduku/Funo. Chinese: "8 
/\\# Æ. Recorded from East Africa, including N Malawi, 
Zambia and Ethiopia. In moist coastal forests, riverine 
gallery forests and montane forests. In Kenya, recorded 
from coastal forests and C regions (Aberdare Ranges and 
Mt. Kenya) (Kingdon & Rovero, 2013). 





368. Cephalophus nigrifrons Gray, 1871. English: 
Black-fronted Duiker. Swahili: Nsya. Chinese: 
fit 7) # =2. Recorded from Central Africa, as well as 
Uganda and Kenya. In lowland tropical rainforests, 
montane forests and moorland (Plumptre, 2013). In 
Kenya, recorded from C (Mt. Kenya and Aberdare 
Ranges) and W regions (Mt. Elgon). 




















369. Cephalophus weynsi Thomas, 1901. English: Weyns’s 
Duiker. Swahili: Funo. Chinese: 33 Fe/)#=#. Recorded 
from Central to East Africa, including South Sudan. In 
undisturbed and disturbed highland forests. In Kenya, 
recorded from the W (Mt. Elgon, Kakamega and Mau 
Escarpment Forests) (Hart, 2013). 
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370. Cephalophus silvicultor (Afzelius, 1815). 
Yellow-backed Duiker. Swahili: Kipoke. Chinese: = 
/\\#$=4. Recorded from West to Central Africa, as well as 
N Angola, Zambia and Kenya. In lowland and montane 
primary and secondary forests (Kingdon & Lahm, 2013p). 
In Kenya, recorded from the SW (Mau Forest, Mt. Elgon). 


English: 


Ab 




















Genus Raphicerus C. H. Smith, 1827. Steenbok 


371. Raphicerus campestris (Thunberg, 1811). English: 
Steenbok. Swahili: Isha. Chinese: /)\ 4 #. Two 
subspecies recorded in Africa, only one confirmed to 
occur in Kenya. Raphicerus c. neumanni from S Kenya 
and C Tanzania. In a wide variety of habitats (du Toit, 
2013). 


Genus Madoqua Ogilby, 1836. Dik-diks 


372. Madoqua saltiana (Desmarest, 1816). English: Salt’s 
Dik-dik. Swahili: Digidigi. Chinese: #}#. Recorded 
from the Horn of Africa, including Ethiopia and Kenya. 
In semi-desert scrub and deciduous bushlands. In 
Kenya, recorded from the N (Malkamari National Reserve) 
(Yalden, 2013c). 


373. Madoqua kirkii (Günther, 1880). English: Kirk’s Dik-dik 
Species Group. Swahili: Digidigi/Suguya. Chinese: f 
FEA. This species is treated as a species/subspecies 
complex, which provisionally includes four species (M. 
kirkii, M. cavendishi, M. thomasi and M. damarensis), 
with proposed subspecies within each of the four species 
(Brotherton, 2013). Molecular evidence strongly suggests 
that these are effectively full species, but the details 
of taxononmy and biogeography of the species remain 
uncertain, which is why members of this complex are 
placed under a single profile. The provisional distribution 
range of two species found in Kenya include; Madoqua 
(k.) kirkii mainly in SE-N Kenya and some parts in 
Tanzania; and Madoqua (k.) cavendishi mainly in S-NW 
Kenya and parts of Tanzania. In arid areas of scrub or 
open woodland (Brotherton, 2013). 


374. Madoqua guentheri Thomas, 1894. English: Gunther's 
Dik-dik. Swahili: Digidigi ya Pua Murefu. Chinese: [XJ 
RY. Recorded from NE Uganda, Kenya, N to S Somalia 
and Ethiopia. In the driest, hottest and thickest thorn 
brush habitats (Hoppe & Brotherton, 2013). In Kenya, 
recorded from the N (from Lake Turkana, Laikipia to 
Mandera). 


Genus Eudorcas Fitzinger, 1869. Ring-horned Gazelles 


375. Eudorcas thomsonii (Günther, 1884). English: 
Thomson’s Gazelle. Swahili: Swala Tomi. Chinese: FẸ 
KR #. Recorded from N Tanzania and C-S Kenya. In 
short grasslands and open wooded habitats (FitzGibbon 
& Wilmshurst, 2013). In Kenya, widely distributed. 
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Genus Nanger Lataste, 1885. Greater Gazelles 


376. Nanger granti (Brooke, 1872). English: Grant’s Gazelle 
Species Group. Swahili: Swala Granti. Chinese: *% 
R #. In the past treated as a single species, now 
recognized as a species group consisting of three distinct 
species (Nanger (g.) granti, Nanger (g.) notata and 
Nanger (g.) petersii) based on the level of genetic 
differentiation (Siegismund et al., 2013), even though 
there is overwhelming evidence (Lorenzen et al., 2008) 
for raising the three groups to species level (Siegismund 
et al., 2013). The provisional distribution range of Nanger 
(g.) granti is mainly in E to N Kenya, and small ranges 
in Uganda, South Sudan, Ethiopia and Somalia; Nanger 
(g.) notata mainly in Tanzania and a small range in 
S Kenya; and Nanger (g.) petersii mainly in E Kenya 
and a small range in Somalia. Grants Gazelles occur 
in open savannas and Acacia and savanna woodlands 
(Siegismund et al., 2013). 


Genus Litocranius Kohl, 1886. Gerenuk 


377. Litocranius walleri (Brooke, 1879). English: Gerenuk. 
Swahili: Swala Twiga/Njoga. Chinese: + Zi #%. 
Recordesd from S Djibouti, East to S Ethiopia, much of 
Somalia and Kenya, including NE Tanzania. In bushland, 
thickets, semi-arid and arid thorn-bush habitats (Leuthold, 
2013b). In Kenya, recorded from the E and N, especially 
in protected areas and private ranches. 


Genus Ourebia Laurillard, 1842. Oribi 


378. Ourebia ourebia (Zimmermnann, 1783). English: Oribi. 
Swahili: Taya. Chinese: {*#. Recorded from several 
countries in Africa S of the Sahara. In sloping grasslands 
and mixed woodlands maintained by fire and grazing. Two 
subspecies recognized in Kenya; Ourebia o. cottoni found 
in the SW and Ourebia o. haggardi (Haggard’s Oribi) in 
coastal forests N of Lamu (Boni-Dodori Forests); Ourebia 
o. kenyae occurred on the lower slopes of Mt. Kenya but 
is now extinct (Brashares & Arcese, 2013; Hillman et al., 
1988). 


Genus Redunca C. H. Smith, 1827. Reedbucks 


379. Redunca fulvorufula (Afzelius, 1815). English: 
Mountain Reedbuck. Swahili: Tohe ya Milima. Chinese: 
/\\35¥%. Three subspecies recognized in Africa but only 
one in Kenya. Redunca f. chanleri is recorded from W 
of the Rift Valley in Kenya, including Uganda, SE Sudan, 
Ethiopia and N Tanzania. In cool, mountainous regions 
above 1 500 m a.s.l. (Avenant, 2013). 





380. Redunca redunca (Pallas, 1767). English: Bohor 
Reedbuck. Swahili: Tohe. Chinese: Æ N Ji 4K “5 
#. Recorded from Senegal to Ethiopia, including East 
Africa. In woodlands and flood-plain grasslands. In Kenya, 
recorded in the SE-SW (Hoffmann & Kingdon, 2013b). 





Genus Kobus Smith, 1840. Kobs 


381. Kobus ellipsiprymnus (Ogilby, 1833). 
This waterbuck is considered to have two subspecies 
(Kobus e. ellipsiprymnus and Kobus e. defassa) in 
Africa, both occurring in Kenya (Springe, 2013). Kobus e. 
ellipsiprymnus from Senegal to Ethiopia and some parts 
of southern Africa; Kobus e. defassa from southern to 
East Africa, including Somalia. In bushland and woodland 
habitats close to water (Springe, 2013). In Kenya, widely 
distributed, except for the N and NE. 


Genus Oreotragus A. Smith, 1834. Klipspringer 


382. Oreotragus oreotragus (Zimmermann, 1783). English: 
Klipspringer. Swahili: Mbuzi Mawe/Ngurunguru. Chinese: 
II$. Recorded from southern to East Africa, including 
Ethiopia, and South Sudan, Eritrea, N Somalia, 
Cameroon, Nigeria and Central African Republic. In 
a wide variety of habitats characterized by rocky stony 
ground and abundant short vegetation in rocky hillsides 
and escarpments. In Kenya, widely distributed (Roberts, 
2013). 


Genus Aepyceros Sundevall, 1845. Impala 


383. Aepyceros melampus (Lichtenstein, 1812). English: 
Impala. Swahili: Swala Pala. Chinese: @$t}#. This 
impala is considered to have two subspecies in Africa, 
only one of which occurs in Kenya. Aepyceros m. 
melampus recorded from southern to East Africa. In light 
woodlands, savannas and open Acacia savanna habitats 
(Fritz & Bourgarel, 2013). In Kenya, widely distributed. 

















Genus Beatragus Heller, 1912. Hirola 


384. Beatragus hunteri (Sclater, 1889). English: Hirola. 
Swahili: Hirola. Chinese: 7 R K %¥. Recorded from 
NE Kenya (Tana and Juba Rivers of E Kenya and N to 
Garissa; introduced population in E portions of Tsavo 
East NP) and W Somalia. In semi-arid thorn bush, open 
bush grassland, light woodland, lush savanna grassland 
and seasonally-flooded habitats (Butynski, 2013). 





Genus Damaliscus Sclater and Thomas, 1894. Damalisks 


385. Damaliscus lunatus (Burchell, 1824). English: Topi. 
Swahili: Nyamera. Chinese: JF K¥$%*. This topi is 
considered to have six subspecies recorded in different 
countries, with only three confirmed in Kenya. Damaliscus 
l. jimela (from East Africa in Great Lakes regions); 
Damaliscus |. tiang (SE Chad to SW Ethiopia and NW 
Kenya); and Damaliscus |. topi (in Kenya N of Malindi and 
S Somalia). In flood-plain habitats centered on wetlands 
(Duncan, 2013). 





Genus Alcelaphus de Blainville, 1816. Hartebeests 


English: 
Waterbuck. Swahili: Kuro/Kobu/Kuru. Chinese: 7k #%. 





386. Alcelaphus buselaphus (Pallas, 1766). English: 
Hartebeest. Swahili: Kongoni/Konzi. Chinese: Š 


#. There are eight subspecies considered for this 
hartebeest, with some having relatively large distribution 
ranges in Africa, with only three confirmed to occur 
in Kenya. Alcelaphus b.  cokii (S Kenya and N 
Tanzania); Alcelaphus b. lelwel (SE Chad, Central African 
Republic, SE Ethiopia, N Kenya and NW Tanzania); and 
Alcelaphus b. cokii X A. b. lelwel (intergrade populations 
between these subspecies in Kenya) (Gosling & Capellini, 
2013). In woodland-associated grasslands and savanna 
clearings. 


Genus Connochaetes Lichtenstein, 1821. Wildebeest 


387. Connochaetes taurinus (Burchell, 1823). English: Blue 
Wildebeest. Swahili: Nyumbu ya Montu. Chinese: 
bt 2¢ fA S. There are five subspecies recognized 
under this species of wildebeest restricted to East and 
southern Africa. In relatively dry areas with short 
grass. Two subspecies occur in Kenya (Kingdon, 1997): 
Connochaetes t. albojubatus (recorded from the Athi 
Plains in S Kenya to the edge of Tsavo West and across 
N Tanzania to the N shores of Lake Tanganyika) and 
Connochaetes t. mearnsi confined to the Serengeti-Mara 
ecosystem and adjacent grasslands both in Kenya and 
Tanzania (Estes, 2013a). 




















Genus Hippotragus Sundevall, 1845. Roan and Sable 


Antelopes 
388. Hippotragus equinus (E. Geoffroy, 1803). English: 
Roan Antelope. Swahili: Korongo. Chinese: 4 #. 


Recorded from West Africa to Ethiopian, and some parts 
in East and Central Africa. In savannas and woodlands. 
In Kenya, recorded from the W (Ruma NP) (Chardonnet 
& Crosmary, 2013). 


389. Hippotragus niger (Harris, 1838). English: Sable 
Antelope. Swahili: Palahala/Mbarapi. Chinese: 38 #8. 
Recorded from southern and East Africa. In miombo 
(Brachystegia) woodlands. In Kenya, recorded from the 
SE (Shimba Hills NP and Forest Reserve) (Estes, 2013b). 


Genus Oryx de Blainville, 1816. Oryxes 


390. Oryx beisa (Rüppell, 1835). English: Beisa Oryx. 
Swahili: Choroa/Barabara. Chinese: % JE K fA #%. 
Recorded from the Horn of Africa, from the Red Sea to 
Somalia, and East Africa, including South Sudan. In arid 
grasslands and bushlands. There are two subspecies 
recognized under this species that occur in Kenya: Oryx 
b. beisa (arid parts of Ethiopia and the Horn of Africa, SE 
Sudan and much of E and N Kenya); and Oryx b. callotis 
recorded from SE Kenya (S of the Tana River) and NE 
Tanzania (Wacher & Kingdon, 2013). 
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DISCUSSION 


Kenya has a rich diversity of mammalian species (390), 
representing about one third of the 1 116 mammal species 
recorded in Africa (Butynski et al., 2013; Happold D, 2013a; 
Happold M & Happold D, 2013; Kingdon & Hoffman, 


2013a; Kingdon & Hoffman, 2013b; Kingdon et al., 2013). 


Comprehensive mammal surveys, inside and outside protected 
areas, are likely to yield additional species in the future. In 
addition, the taxonomy of some bats, rodents and shrews is 
still in a state of flux, and additional systematic work is likely 
to uncover species new to science and well as valid species 
currently treated as synonyms, thus adding to the list. Indeed, 
small mammals and primates comprise taxonomic groups 
where large numbers of new species have been discovered in 
recent years (Reeder et al., 2007). In conclusion, this is the 
first attempt to compile a comprehensive list of the mammals 
of Kenya. It is likely that the number of species will be revised 
in the future with increasing surveys and taxonomic revisions, 
particularly among small mammals. 
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ABSTRACT 


The distribution of small mammals in mountainous 
environments across different elevations can provide 
important information on the effects of climate change 
on the dispersal of species. However, few studies 
conducted on Afromontane ecosystems have compared 
the altitudinal patterns of small mammal diversity. We 
investigated the species diversity and abundance of 
non-volant small mammals (hereafter ‘small mammals’) 
on Mt. Kenya, the second tallest mountain in Africa, 
using a standard sampling scheme. Nine sampling 
transects were established at intervals of 200 m on 


the eastern (Chogoria) and western (Sirimon) slopes. 


A total of 1 905 individuals representing 25 species of 


small mammals were trapped after 12240 trap-nights. 
Abundance was highest at mid-elevations on both slopes. 


However, species richness and their distribution patterns 
differed between the two slopes. More species were 
recorded on Chogoria (24) than on Sirimon (17). On 
Chogoria, species richness was higher at mid-high 
elevations, with a peak at mid-elevation (2800 m a.s.l.), 
whereas species richness showed little variation on the 
Sirimon slope. These results indicate that patterns of 
species diversity can differ between slopes on the same 
mountain. In addition, we extensively reviewed literature 
on Mt. Kenya’s mammals and compiled a comprehensive 
checklist of 76 mammalian species. However, additional 
research is required to improve our understanding of small 
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mammal diversity in mountain habitats in Africa. 


Keywords: Small mammals; Species richness; 
Abundance; Elevation; Mt. Kenya 


INTRODUCTION 


Baseline information on biodiversity is important in ecosystem 
management planning. Clarifying species distribution provides 
useful information on ecology, habitat preference, and species 
replacement (Goodman et al., 1996; Malonza et al., 2018; Stanley 
& Kihaule, 2016). Studies investigating the relationship between 
species richness and altitude have yielded diverse patterns (Taylor 
et al., 2015). For instance, previous studies on non-volant small 
mammals have observed hump-shaped diversity curves, with 
the highest richness found at mid-elevations (McCain, 2005). 
The montane mammal communities of sub-Saharan Africa have 
been sporadically studied, with research on mountain elevation 
distribution relatively well documented, including that of the 
Ruwenzori Mountains (Kerbis et al., 1998), Udzungwa Mountains 
(Stanley & Hutterer, 2007), and Mt. Kilimanjaro (Mulungu et al., 
2008; Stanley et al., 2014). However, studies of small mammals 
along different elevation gradients on Mt. Kenya are lacking. 
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Mt. Kenya is the second tallest mountain in Africa and 
one of the most important ecosystems for the conservation 
of biodiversity. It is recognized internationally both as an 
Important Bird Area and World Heritage site and is a vital 


water catchment area in Kenya (Bennun & Njoroge, 1999). 


The mountain has diverse habitats, including montane forest, 
bamboo, moorland, and alpine tussock grasslands (Happold & 
Happold, 1989; Yalden, 1988; Young & Evans, 1993). Although 
several notable studies have been conducted on the diversity of 
mammals on Mt. Kenya (Coe & Foster, 1972; Hollister, 1918, 
1919; Moreau, 1944; Thomas, 1900; Young & Evans, 1993), 
these previous surveys were of short duration or opportunistic 
and did not focus on small mammal elevational distribution 
(Coe & Foster, 1972). Information on the distribution of animals 
along different elevations on Mt. Kenya can be used as 
a baseline for monitoring future changes in the distribution 
of species, especially due to the effects of climate change, 
compared with that in previous collections (e.g., Hollister, 1918, 
1919). In the present study, we conducted a comparative 
analysis of small mammal species richness on the Chogoria 
and Sirimon slopes of Mt. Kenya to understand their diversity 
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and distribution patterns. 
MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Study area 

This study was conducted on Mt. Kenya in September and 
October 2015. The mountain is located at S0°10’, E37°20’ 
and has an altitudinal range of 1600-5 200 m a.s.l. (Bennun & 
Njoroge, 1999). The Kenya Forest Service manages the lower 
elevation forests, whereas the moorland (above 3000 m a.s.l.) 
is managed as a National Park (71500 ha) by the Kenya 
Wildlife Service (Bennun & Njoroge, 1999). The forest has an 
estimated total area of 271000 ha. Blackett (1994) estimated 
that of the 199500 ha of forest reserve area, closed canopy 
forest accounted for 61000 ha, bamboo forest mosaic for 
63 000 ha, forest scrub for 20 000 ha, exotic plantation forest for 
20500 ha, and non-forest habitat for 35000 ha. The windward 
eastern slope of the mountain includes much of Chogoria 
and Meru towns, whereas Nanyuki and Naromoru towns are 
found on the leeward western slope. The current study was 
undertaken on both slopes. Highland forest starts at 1800 
m a.s.l. on Chogoria, but at 2400 m a.s.l on Sirimon (Figure 1). 
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Figure 1 Map of Mt. Kenya showing the nine elevation transects sampled on the Chogoria and Sirimon slopes 


Sampling methods 

We conducted small mammal surveys from 1800 m to 
3400 m a.s.l. on the Chogoria slope and from 2400 m to 
4000 m a.s.l. on the Sirimon slope (Figure 1). The broad 
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vegetation characteristics of each elevation gradient are briefly 
described in Table 1. Sampling stations were established at 
nine sites at intervals of 200 m on both slopes (Figure 1, 
Table 1). At each site, six trap lines were established, each with 


25-30 trap stations at intervals of 10 m. At each trap station, 
one Sherman trap and one metallic snap trap was set at 1-2 m 
apart. The Sherman traps were baited with oat flakes, whereas 
the snap traps were baited with raw peanuts. In addition, six 
bucket pitfalls were used to capture shrews along each trap 
line. Traps were set in microhabitats with suspected small 
mammal occurrence, including under tree logs, along rodent 
runs, in thick grass, or under shaded vegetation. Traps were 
checked once in the morning, re-baited and left in their original 
position for two consecutive nights, before being moved to the 
next transect. Six hundred and eighty (680) trap nights were 
accumulated at each transect. Measurements were taken for 
each individual, including lengths of head and body (HB), tail 


(TL), hind foot (HF), and left ear (EL), as well as weight (WT). 


Vouchers of each species were prepared either as stuffed 
museum specimens or preserved whole as wet specimens 


in 70% ethanol and deposited in the Mammalogy Section 
Laboratory, National Museums of Kenya (NMK). For each 
specimen, muscle and/or liver tissue samples were obtained 
and preserved in absolute ethanol for further DNA work. We 
also recorded large- and medium-sized mammals encountered 
during the survey by direct (sightings) or indirect observation 
(scats and footprints). In addition, we extensively reviewed 
literature on Mt. Kenya’s mammals to compile a list of all 
mammals (Baker, 1971; Bennun & Njoroge, 1999; Butynski & 
de Jong, 2007; Carleton & Byrne, 2006; Coe & Foster, 1972; 
Flux & Flux, 1983; Hollister, 1918, 1919; Kingdon et al., 2013; 
Mbau et al., 2009, 2010; Monadjem et al., 2015; Musila et al., 
2019; Musser & Carleton, 2005; Stanley et al., 2015; Taylor 
et al., 2011; Young & Evans, 1993). Taxonomic statuses and 
species names followed Kingdon et al. (2013) and Musila et al. 
(2019). 


Table 1 Broad vegetation characteristics of the sampled elevation gradients on the Chogoria and Sirimon slopes of Mt. Kenya 





Slope Altitude (m a.s.I.) 


Broad vegetation types 





Transects along Chogoria slope 





1 1800 
2-4 2000, 2200 and 2400 Mixed indigenous forest 


Mixed plantation — indigenous trees, and exotic (Eucalyptus, Grevillea) trees 


Bamboo habitat with canopy dominated by very few Podocarpus latifolius and understory 


5 2 600 covered mainly by mature (5-10 m high) Bamboo Arundinaria alpine. Some sections of bamboo 
were regenerating with young bamboo after it was destroyed by fire in 2013 
Bamboo habitat with canopy dominated by very few Podocarpus latifolius 

6 2800 and understory covered mainly by mature (5-10 m high) Bamboo Arundinaria alpine. Some sections of bamboo 
were regenerating with young bamboo after it was destroyed by fire in 2013 

3000 Juniperus—Hagenia habitat with canopy dominated by Hagenia abyssinica and large patches of tussock grasslands 
8 3200 Moorland habitat dominated by Erica and Stoebe, as well as large patches of tussock grasslands 
9 3400 Moorland habitat dominated by Adenocarpus, Protea, Helichrysum 


and Erica bushes, as well as large patches of tussock grasslands. 





Transects along Sirimon slope 





1-2 2400 and 2600 Mixed trees indigenous forest 


Moorland habitat dominated by Erica — Dendrosenescio — Lobelia with many tussock grasslands 


3 2800 Mixed trees-bamboo forest 
3000 Hagenia-mixed trees forest 
5 3200 Erica, Stoebe—Hagenia habitat and some patches of tussock grassland 
6-7 3400 and 3600 
8 3800 Dendrosenescio moorland with many tussock grasslands 
9 4000 Dendrosenescio plants of alpine with many tussock grasslands 





Data analysis 


All trapped individuals were identified to genus or species 
level based on external and craniodental morphology and 
distribution using Hollister (1919), Kingdon et al. (2013), 
and Monadjem et al. (2015). In addition, specimens that 
could not be identified to species level were further analyzed 
using molecular and morphometric data. We amplified the 
complete mitochondrial cytochrome b gene (cyt b) and/or 
cytochrome oxidase | gene (CO/) for all specimens. We 
identified the haplotypes from both genes using DnaSP v.5.10 
(Librado & Rozas, 2009). Phylogenetic relationships among the 
haplotypes were constructed by Bayesian inference in BEAST 
v1.8.2 (Drummond et al., 2012). Each major monophyletic 


clade in the Bayesian tree was recognized as a putative 
species. These putative species were then identified following 
Hollister (1918, 1919), Kingdon et al. (2013), and Monadjem et 
al. (2015), and by comparing the molecular and morphometric 
data with specimens in the NMK and Field Museum of Natural 
History collections. The number of individuals of each small 
mammal species was compiled for each transect and slope. 
The Shannon-Wiener index (Shannon et al., 1963) of diversity 
was used to calculate species diversity. All statistical analyses 
were performed using SPSS (IBM Corporation, 2013). Species 
identified from opportunistic surveys and literature review were 
not included in the analyses of species richness and distribution. 
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RESULTS 


Small mammal species richness and distribution patterns 


A total of 76 species of mammals were recorded from Mt. 


Kenya, including 35 from systematic and opportunistic surveys 
in the current study and 41 from the literature review. Of the 76 
species, 46 were small mammals (less than 1.5 kg) and the rest 
(30) were medium- or large-sized mammals (Supplementary 
Table S1). 

In the current study, we captured 25 small mammal species 
from three orders (Table 2). Many species (16) were shared 
between the two slopes, but more species were recorded on 
Chogoria (24) than on Sirimon (17). The mean number of 
species at each elevation was lower on Chogoria (9.00+2.50) 
than that on Sirimon (9.22+1.30). Although the number of 
species captured per elevation was more varied for Chogoria 
(4-12) than for Sirimon (7—11) (Table 3), the Shannon-Weiner 
index of diversity was lower for Chogoria (2.26+0.24) than for 
Sirimon (2.34+0.27). 


Table 2 Species of small mammals captured on the Chogoria 
and Sirimon slopes of Mt. Kenya 














No. Order Family Species Sirimon Chogoria 
1 Hyracoidea Procaviidae Dendrohyrax arboreus v 
2 Rodentia Sciuridae Paraxerus ochraceus v 
3 Rodentia Gliridae Graphiurus murinus v v 
4 Rodentia Gliridae Graphiurus sp." v v 
5 Rodentia Spalacidae Tachyoryctes splendens v 
6 Rodentia Nesomyidae Dendromus insignis v v 
7 Rodentia Muridae Lophuromys zena v v 
8 Rodentia Muridae Dasymys incomtus? v v 
9 Rodentia Muridae Grammomys gigas v v 
10 Rodentia Muridae Hylomyscus endorobae v v 
1 Rodentia Muridae Lemniscomys striatus v 
12 Rodentia Muridae Mus sp.* v 
13 Rodentia Muridae Mus triton v v 
14 Rodentia Muridae Oenomys hypoxanthus v 
15 Rodentia Muridae Otomys orestes v v 
16 Rodentia Muridae Otomys tropicalis v v 
17 Rodentia Muridae Praomys jacksoni v v 
18 Rodentia Muridae Rhabdomys dilectus v v 
19 Soricomorpha Soricidae Crocidura allex v 
20 Soricomorpha Soricidae Crocidura elgonius® v v 
21 Soricomorpha Soricidae Crocidura montis* v v 
22 Soricomorpha Soricidae Crocidura nigrofusca? v 
23 Soricomorpha Soricidae Surdisorex polulus v v 
24 Soricomorpha Soricidae Crocidura olivieri v 
25 Soricomorpha Soricidae Sylvisorex mundus v v 
Total 17 25 





* Possible new species; ' Could be Graphiurus microtis saturatus in Hollister, 
1919; ? Could be Dasymys helukus savannus in Hollister, 1919; ? Could be 
Crocidura allex alpina in Hollister, 1918; 4 Could be Crocidura fumosa fumosa 
in Hollister, 1918; ë Could be Crocidura turba zaodon in Hollister, 1918. 


Elevational distribution varied among species and between 
slopes. Species in Lophuromys and Crocidura were the most 
abundant and were recorded at all sampling elevations on 
both the Sirimon and Chogoria slopes. One species in the 
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genus Mus (hereafter ‘Mus sp.) differed from any known 
form and may represent an undescribed species. The Mt. 
Kenya mole shrew (Surdisorex polulus), endemic to Mt. Kenya, 
was recorded from 2400 to 3400 m a.s.l., except for 2600 
and 3200 m a.s.l., on Chogoria but at 3200-3 800 m a.s.l. on 
Sirimon. Lemniscomys striatus was recorded at 2400 m a.s.l. 
on Sirimon but not on Chogoria. Dendromus insignis was 
recorded from all elevation transects on Sirimon, except at 
2800 ma.s.l., but only at 3000-3400 m a.s.l. on Chogoria. 
Praomys jacksoni was recorded from three elevations between 
2 400-2 800 m a.s.l. on Sirimon but in five sampling elevations 
between 1800-2600 m a.s.l. on Chogoria. Otomys tropicalis 
was recorded at all elevations on Sirimon, except 2800 
m a.s.l., but only occurred at higher elevations on Chogoria 
(2600-3400 m a.s.l.). Sylvisorex mundus were recorded at 
2 400-2 800 m a.s.l. on Sirimon and at 2 600-2 800 m a.s.l. on 
Chogoria. 

The species richness and distribution patterns were different 
between Chogoria and Sirimon. On Chogoria, species 
richness was highest at mid-high elevations, with a peak at 
mid-elevation (2800 m), whereas the lowest species richness 
was recorded at the lower elevation of 2 200 m a.s.l. (Figure 2). 
On Sirimon, species richness peaked at 1800 m and 3200 
m a.s.l., with the lowest species richness found at 2 800 m a.s.l. 
Species richness on Chogoria was relatively even across the 
different elevations, with only a marginal decline along the 
sampled gradients (Figure 2). 


Small mammal abundance along elevation gradients 

A total of 1905 small mammal individuals were captured after 
12240 trap-nights, with a trap success rate of 15.5%. Eight 
hundred and ninety-eight (898) individuals were trapped on 
Chogoria and 1007 on Sirimon. As expected, rodents were 
the most abundant along both transects: Chogoria (693) and 
Sirimon (823) (Table 3). Mean small mammal abundance for 
each elevation was 99.6433.5 on Chogoria and 111.9+27.5 
on Sirimon. The most abundant species was Lophuromys 
zena (27.7%), followed by Hylomyscus endorobae (15.5%), 
Crocidura montis (15.6%), and Praomys jacksoni (12%). 

The number of individuals captured per elevational transect 
varied from 62 to 162 on Chogoria and from 75 to 142 
on Sirimon. On Chogoria, there were apparent peaks in 
small mammal abundance at 2800 m and 3000 m a.s.l. 
(Figure 3), where bamboo forest and Juniperus-Hagenia with 
large patches of tussock grassland were the main vegetation. 
The abundances in low elevation natural forest and high 
elevation moorland were relatively low. On Sirimon, abundance 
was higher at mid-elevations from 2 800-3 800 m a.s.l., except 
for an apparent dip at 3400 m a.s.l. 


Medium- and large-sized mammals 

Mt. Kenya is one of the largest forest conservation areas in 
Kenya. Although we focused on small mammals, we also 
conducted opportunistic recordings of medium- and large-sized 
mammals encountered both directly and indirectly. Most large 
mammals recorded, such as Loxodonta africana and Syncerus 
caffer, were difficult to observe directly because of thick forest 


cover, but we often encountered fresh tracks and scats of 
these species. Individuals of Kobus ellipsiprymnus were 


fairly easily seen in the open grasslands at lower elevations. 


Cercopithecus mitis kolbi and Colobus guereza kikuyuensis 
were very common in the forest canopies, especially on 
Chogoria. Dendrohyrax arboreus would call in the evening at 
lower elevations (1800-3 000 m a.s.l.), especially in areas with 
continuous tree cover. The duiker (Cephalophus nigrifrons), 
hare (Lepus victoriae), spotted hyaena (Crocuta crocuta), and 
skunk (Ictonyx striatus) were rarely spotted. The giraffe (Giraffa 
camelopardalis) was only documented to occur on Chogoria 
by three teeth found near Lake Ellis at an elevation of 3500 m 
(Mwebi et al., 2019). 


Table 3 Number of individuals and species richness at each 
elevational site on Mt. Kenya 





Species Shannon-Weiner 











Slope Elevation (m a.s.l.) Individual 
richness indices 
Chogoria 1800 87 7 1.98 
Chogoria 2000 91 7 2.19 
Chogoria 2200 61 4 1.82 
Chogoria 2400 86 10 2.20 
Chogoria 2600 76 11 2.49 
Chogoria 2800 149 12 2.36 
Chogoria 3000 162 10 2.25 
Chogoria 3200 98 10 2.46 
Chogoria 3400 88 10 2.60 
Sirimon 2400 82 12 2.66 
Sirimon 2600 106 9 2.25 
Sirimon 2800 134 8 1.77 
Sirimon 3000 120 7 2.28 
Sirimon 3200 142 11 2.31 
Sirimon 3400 75 9 2.59 
Sirimon 3600 141 11 2.53 
Sirimon 3800 129 9 2.46 
Sirimon 4000 78 7 2.22 
Total 1905 25 
DISCUSSION 


This study investigated the diversity and distribution patterns 
of small mammals on Mt. Kenya along different elevation 
gradients. We also compiled a checklist of mammals known to 
occur in the area. A total of 76 mammal species were recorded, 
including 46 small mammals and 30 large- or medium-sized 
mammals. We found higher small mammal species richness 
on Chogoria (24) compared to that on Sirimon (17). Chogoria 
had higher species diversity, probably because it occurs on the 
windward side of Mt. Kenya and receives more rainfall than the 
western leeward side (Sirimon). In addition, Chogoria had more 
diverse habitat types; six sampling transects between 1800 
m and 2800 m a.s.l. occurred in forested habitats compared 
to four (2400-3000 m a.s.l.) on Sirimon. Thus, the larger 
forested habitat area and associated diversity of habitat niches 


on Chogoria may have contributed to the higher diversity of 
small mammals. 

The compiled checklist of mammals is still incomplete as 
only a small part of Mt. Kenya’s ecosystem (271 000 ha) has 
been well surveyed. Most past surveys were only conducted for 
short periods over small areas and were generally opportunistic 
in nature. As such, a complete mammal list of the expansive 
and diverse habitats of the mountain has not yet been 
completed. Indeed, during the current field work, we trapped 
25 species of small mammals, including at least one putative 
new species (Mus sp.). Importantly, we found that many taxa 
need revision. For example, individuals of the genus Crocidura 
were very difficult to identify using external morphology alone; 
hence, we used both molecular and morphometric characters 
to identify and classify these individuals. There were at least 
five species of Crocidura from the 345 individuals captured. 
However, most checklists of Mt. Kenya include only two 
species (C. allex and C. olivieri), except for Hollister (1919) 
who recognizes five. Similarly, two species of Graphiurus 
(G. murinus and G. microtis saturates) were recorded from 
Mt. Kenya by Hollister (1919). However, only G. murinus is 
widely accepted in recent publications (Young & Evans, 1993; 
Happold & Happold, 1989). Our Bayesian tree revealed two 
distinct clades in the genus Graphiurus with a genetic distance 
of 11.2%, suggesting an additional species, which may be 
Graphiurus microtis saturates recorded by Hollister (1919) or 
an undescribed species. 
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Figure 2 Distribution patterns of small mammal species richness 
with elevation on the Chogoria and Sirimon slopes of Mt. Kenya 


Other species of interest recorded in this survey included 
those of the genus Tachyoryctes; although we only trapped 
three individuals of this genus, many of their active and 
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old nests were encountered in the grasslands, indicating 
that large numbers likely occur on Mt. Kenya. The 
taxonomy of Tachyoryctes is complex and is not well resolved 
in current work. For example, Musser & Carleton (2005) 
considers T. ankoliae, T. annectens, T. audax, T. daemon, 
T. ibeanus, T. naivashae, T. rex, T. ruandae, T. ruddi, T. 
spalacinus and T. storey as valid species, whereas Monadjem 
et al. (2015) confirms only T. rex, T. annectens, T. ibeanus, 
T. spalacinus, and T. ruddi as valid species from Kenya 
based on morphometric analysis and distinct biogeographical 
and ecological distributions of each species in the country. 
According to Monadjem et al. (2015), only two (T. spalacinus 
and T. rex) species of Tachyoryctes occur on Mt. Kenya. Thus, 
this taxonomic confusion of the genus Tachyoryctes in Kenya 
requires further research. In addition, although 104 bat species 
are known from Kenya (Musila et al., 2019), no bat survey 
has been undertaken on Mt. Kenya, and those listed in our 
supplementary table were recorded by opportunistic methods 
only. Furthermore, during a carnivore scat survey undertaken 
at the same time and on the same slopes as our survey, 
species of Acomys and Thamnomys were identified from 
animal remains collected on Mt. Kenya (Mwebi et al., 2019), 
which have not been reported previously on this mountain. 
Hence, it is expected that the species list of mammals from 
Mt. Kenya will increase in the future with additional surveys 
on bats, shrews, and rodents and as the taxonomic statuses of 
small mammals from this mountain become better understood. 
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Figure 3 Distribution patterns of small mammal abundance with 
elevation on the Chogoria and Sirimon slopes of Mt. Kenya 


As regions with high species abundance often occur at 
intermediate elevation bands (Bateman et al., 2010; Whittaker 
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et al., 2001), the high abundance at mid-elevations on both the 
Chogoria and Sirimon slopes may be due to the interaction of 
temperature, water, and vegetation (Curran et al., 2012; Kok et 
al., 2012; Kryštufek et al., 2011; Linden et al., 2014; McCain, 
2007). On Chogoria, small mammal abundance increased at 
2 800-3 000 m a.s.l. in grassland and bamboo forest; whereas, 
on Sirimon, small mammals were most abundant in the tussock 
grassland (Tables 1 and 3). The bamboo forest and tussock 
grassland had high habitat heterogeneity and complexity as 
well as water availability (e.g., streams). Interestingly, there 
was an apparent dip in abundance at 3400 m a.s.l. on Sirimon. 
This anomalous decrease could be attributed to low habitat 
heterogeneity and high human disturbance (e.g., roads and 
settlements) due to the flatter terrain. 

Our results revealed different species richness patterns 
between the two slopes of Mt. Kenya. On Chogoria, 
species richness was higher at high altitudes and peaked at 
mid-elevations (2800 m a.s.l.). However, species richness 
showed little variation on Sirimon, which exhibited two peaks, 
one at mid-elevation (3 200 m a.s.l.) and one at lower elevation 
(2600 m a.s.l.). These results are supported by previous 
studies that have shown that even different slopes of the 
same mountain habitat can possess distinct patterns of 
mammal distribution (Chen et al., 2017). Differences in 
climate and vegetation between slopes may also partly explain 
this phenomenon. Previous studies have revealed mostly 
hump-shaped distributions of small mammal species along 
elevation gradients, with richness peaking at mid-elevations 
(McCain, 2005, 2007). However, such elevational patterns 
of species richness between two opposing slopes of the 
same mountain ecosystem are, in general, rare. Interestingly, 
most previous studies on African mountains have not followed 
the hump-shaped distribution pattern (Kerbis et al., 1998; 
Kasangaki et al., 2003; Taylor et al., 2015). However, additional 
surveys are required to clarify these differences in elevational 
species richness patterns in African mountain ecosystems. 

The Mt. Kenya ecosystem faces many conservation 
challenges, including annual fires, tree poaching, cultivation 
of the illegal but lucrative Cannabis sativa, and uncontrolled 
livestock grazing (Bennun & Njoroge, 1999). These habitat 
disturbances and fragmentation activities affect the distribution 
of both small and large mammals on Mt. Kenya. For instance, 
21 individuals of Surdisorex polulus were recorded in the 
moorland and tussock grassland. Large areas of this habitat 
are razed at least once every two years, yet it is unclear 
how Surdisorex polulus individuals are affected by these fires. 
Furthermore, Tragelaphus euryceros has become rare on Mt. 
Kenya due to illegal bush-meat poaching, and it is likely that 
the abundance of this species may have declined dramatically 
over the years. Although Mt. Kenya is a large ecosystem 
with diverse habitats capable of sustaining a high diversity of 
mammals, biodiversity is increasingly threatened by human 
activities. 

In conclusion, we examined small mammal diversity and 
distribution on the Chogoria and Sirimon slopes of Mt. Kenya 
and compiled a comprehensive checklist of mammals found 


on the mountain. Results demonstrated that there were more 
individuals of small mammal species on Sirimon than on 
Chogoria. Furthermore, although the highest abundance was 
observed at mid-elevations on both slopes, elevational species 
richness patterns differed between the slopes. The results 
of this study provide baseline information that can be used 
to monitor the effects of climate change on the distribution of 
mammal species in this ecosystem. In addition, to compile a 
comprehensive checklist of mammals of this mountain, more 
surveys, especially on bats, are needed. 
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ABSTRACT 

Ecological dynamics and faunal diversity 
documentation is normally conducted by direct 
observation and trapping of live animals. However, 
surveys of carnivore scat prey and surface bone 
remains, which are relatively inexpensive, can 
provide complementary data that expand carnivore 
diet breadth and may improve accuracy regarding 
inferences of the ecological dynamics of a given 
ecosystem. We used this inexpensive method to 
document species diversity variation with elevation 
on the leeward (Sirimon) and windward (Chogoria) 
areas of Mt. Kenya. Bone and fecal specimens 
were opportunistically collected by walking 2 km in 
opposite directions from transect points selected at 
200-m intervals along the elevational gradient of the 
study areas. We collected a total of 220 carnivore 
fecal and owl pellet specimens from both study 
sites, which were mainly deposited by the spotted 
hyena (Crocuta crocuta), leopard (Panthera pardus), 
serval (Leptailurus serval), genet (Genetta sp.), and 


Mackinder’s Cape owl (Bubo capensis mackinderi). 


Serval scats were the most common, followed by 
those of the spotted hyena. Scats and bones were 
found at the lowest density at the lowest elevations, 
peaked at mid-higher elevations, and then declined 
at the highest elevations. Based on skeletal analysis 
only, there were more species in Sirimon (19) than in 
Chogoria (12). Small fauna (rodents to duiker size 
bovids) formed the bulk of the identified remains, 
representing 87.9% of the Sirimon fauna and 90.9% 
of the Chogoria fauna. The genus Ofomys was the 
dominant prey of the owl and serval in both sites. Three 
giraffe teeth were found at 3500 m a.s.l. in Chogoria on 
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the edge of Lake Ellis, suggesting that it is an occasional 
visitor to such high elevations. This study underscores 
the value of fecal and bone surveys in understanding the 
diet and diversity of mammals in ecological ecosystems, 
but such surveys should be complemented with analysis 
of hairs found in scats to obtain a more complete list of 
carnivore prey at Mt. Kenya. 


Keywords: Ecological dynamics; Faunal diversity; 
Scats; Pellets; Mt. Kenya 


INTRODUCTION 


Caves and rock shelters, which are suitable for carnivore lairs 
and bird of prey roosting sites (e.g., for owls), are locations 
where bones and indigestible material like hair accumulate and 
can thus serve as sources for faunal diversity documentation 
(Behrensmeyer & Miller, 2012; Shaw, 1979; Terry, 2010). Not 
only do bone assemblages reveal the identity and behavior 
of the accumulators by the signatures they leave on them, 
but they also highlight food resources, population dynamics 
and environmental conditions of the area (Behrensmeyer & 
Miller, 2012; Kerbis-Peterhans, 1990; Klein & Cruz-Uribe, 
1984). Thus, considerable information can be obtained from 
examination of the indigestible/inedible remains of carcasses 
that predators have discarded. Bone representation may 
indicate mortality due to natural causes and or hunting 
pressure and the level of their destruction by predators may 
indicate food resource scarcity/availability (Faith et al., 2007). 
For example, studies on the Amboseli ecosystem have shown 
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strong correlation between bone assemblages and the living 
vertebrate community (Behrensmeyer, 1978; Behrensmeyer 
& Boaz, 1980; Western & Behrensmeyer, 2009). Thus, this 
inexpensive method can complement standard biodiversity 
surveys by contributing additional data to aid in our 
understanding of the ecological dynamics of a given 
ecosystem. 

Documentation of faunal diversity and ecological dynamics 
is normally undertaken by direct observation and trapping 
of live animals. However, sightings of small and some 
migratory vertebrates can be difficult and unpredictable. This 
is particularly so where thick vegetation and lack of appropriate 
equipment hampers visibility and when the timing of the field 
work is wrong and limited. Thus, direct observation alone may 
not provide complete information on the fauna of a given area. 
Carnivore fecal deposits in caves or rock shelters (that serve as 
lairs or roosting sites) accumulate bones and other indigestible 
prey remains. Remnants of rare and cryptic animals are likely 
to be deposited by their predators in such areas. If bone or 
hair remains of such animals are found, they can indicate their 
occurrence in the area. For example, Sillero-Zubiri et al. (1995) 
reported on the Ethiopian wolf (Canis simensis) diet in the Bale 
Mountains, with Otomys typus found to be well represented 
in wolf scats in areas where the rodent had never been 
trapped during standard rodent surveys. Similarly, in another 
study in Africa, species that were unknown from live census 
data were found in bone assemblages, including domestic 
animals that were illegally brought into national parks to graze 
(Behrensmeyer & Miller, 2012). Therefore, analysis of faunal 
remains can fill in gaps in our knowledge of faunal diversity in 
an ecosystem and complement standard faunal surveys, which 
can be time consuming and expensive (Behrensmeyer & Miller, 
2012). In addition, standard surveys only focus on animals 
that are currently present in an area and may not detect recent 
local extinctions. Given the right conditions, prey remains (hairs 
and bones) may be preserved for decades or centuries and 
are likely to record fauna that may have become locally extinct. 
Detection of local extinctions is important in reconstructing any 
environmental changes taking place. 

While analysis of carnivore remains can capture data missed 
by standard surveys, it does present potential biases. For 
example, seasonal prey availability can bias results when 
prey available in a given season is the only one eaten and 
discarded. Analysis of such remains will exclude species from 
other seasons. Similarly, predator prey preferences can result 
in the preferred prey being detected in the discarded remains, 
whereas those that are ignored are not found. Furthermore, the 
size of some prey, digestive system strength of the predator, 
and other post-mortem processes may result in the complete 
digestion of prey, which will therefore not be detected in the 
discarded remains. Thus, taphonomic histories of remains 
and prey selection of the predators must be considered for 
accurate interpretation of how the remains represent living 
communities of fauna in a given area (Terry, 2010). However, 
several studies have reported close correspondence between 
skeletal remains analysis and live census species richness and 
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relative abundance (Behrensmeyer & Miller, 2012; Miller et al., 
2014; Terry, 2010; Western & Behrensmeyer, 2009). To our 
knowledge, no survey of skeletal remains has been conducted 
on Mt. Kenya with the aim to document variation in its altitudinal 
faunal diversity. Previous studies have only focused on the 
reconstruction of bird of prey diets through analysis of the 
skeletal remains in their pellets (Rédel et al., 2002). Thus, we 
conducted a 40-day survey of animal remains on Mt. Kenya 
(Chogoria and Sirimon areas) from 3 September to 13 October 
2015 in the dry season and collected carnivore prey bones and 
scats for identification and analysis. We aimed to use skeletal 
and other animal hard tissue remains in carnivore scats to 
document species diversity variation with elevation. Given that 
no such survey using this method has been conducted in this 
study area, the data collected will serve as a baseline against 
which future studies can be developed. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Study area 

This study was conducted along the windward (Chogoria, 
eastern slopes) and leeward (Sirimon, western slopes) zones 
of Mt. Kenya during the dry season. The mountain lies 
between S0°10’, E37°20’, and rises from 1600-5 200 m a.s.l. 
(Bennun & Njoroge, 1999). It is located in central Kenya and 
spans five counties (Meru, Embu, Kirinyaga, Laikipia, and 
Nyeri). The lower slopes are covered by mixed indigenous 
forest (from 2000 m to 2400 m and 2400 m to 2600 m a.s.l. 
on the eastern and western slopes, respectively), except 
at 1800 ma.s.l. on the eastern slopes where there is a 
mixed plantation of Eucalyptus and Grevellia with indigenous 
trees. The indigenous forests then give way to bamboo 
forests from 2600 m to 2800 m a.s.l. on the eastern slopes 
and mixed bamboo forests at 2800 m a.s.l. on the western 
slopes. Juniperus-Hagenia habitat, with the canopy dominated 
by Hagenia abyssinica, is found at 3000 m a.s.l. on the eastern 
slopes and from 3 000 m to 3 200 m a.s.I. on the western slopes. 
Montane grassland and heather or alpine zones dominated 
by Erica bushes range from 3200 m to 3600 m a.s.l. on the 
eastern slopes and from 3400 m to 4200 m a.s.l. on the 
western slopes (Kioko et al., 2016; Musila et al., 2019). These 
vegetation zones are more clearly defined in the Chogoria 
site than the Sirimon site, which has a mixture of Erica and 
bamboo along its elevational gradient from the lower forest 
zone (Malonza, 2015). The lower slopes of the mountain are 
cultivated up to 1800 m a.s.l. in the south, 2400 m a.s.l. in 
(some) eastern and western areas, and 2900 m a.s.l. on the 
northern slopes (Bussmann, 2006). 


Scat and bone surveys 

Sampling points were marked at 200-m elevational intervals 
along a transect (roads or already established mountain climbing 
trails) in both study sites beginning from the lowest elevation 
of the mountain where a forest begins to the alpine zone 
(1800 m to 3500 m a.s.l. for Chogoria and 2400 m to 4200 
m a.s.l. for Sirimon) using a Geographical Positioning System 
(GPS) unit. Bone and fecal specimens were opportunistically 


collected by two survey groups walking 2 km in the opposite 


direction (east-west) from each sampling point on the road/trail. 


Thorough random searches were conducted along animal trails, 
with researchers inspecting under trees suitable as roosts for 


birds of prey and searching caves whenever they were found. 


Local people were interviewed to gather information on any 
known owl roost sites and carnivore dens. Walks along each 
transect (cutting through all sampling points) were also done 
and any deposited feces were collected. Once found, the 
feces or bones (whether old or fresh) were photographed 
in-situ and then collected, separately bagged, and labelled 


with their location point and date of collection (Figure 1). 


Whenever possible a preliminary identification of the species 
that deposited the scat was recorded. Carnivore feces, as 
opposed to those of herbivores, are normally packed with 
indigestible prey bones, hairs, hooves, claws, and feathers, 
and their identification was based on their presence within the 
feces. Identification of the depositing carnivore was based 
on the known size and shape of each carnivore’s feces and 
confirmed by the known distribution of the carnivore in the study 
site through interviews with local people and from the literature 
(Kingdon, 1977). The collected specimens were taken to the 
National Museums of Kenya Osteology Section Laboratory for 
identification and storage. 





Figure 1 Leopard scat on road (left) and cave (middle) and serval scat on short grass (right) 


In the laboratory, the scats were identified following Chame 
(2003) and Stuart & Stuart (2000). The skeletal elements of 
each scat/pellet were separated and sorted by hand. Before 
separation and sorting they were soaked in alcohol overnight 
for sterilization and then soaked in warm water (after draining 
the alcohol) for several hours until they were soft enough to 
be separated without breaking the bones. The soft scat was 
thoroughly rinsed in a fine sieve using flowing cold tap water. 
The wet rinsed scat was then transferred from the sieve onto 
a plastic tray and the skeletal remains were carefully picked by 
hand and forceps and placed onto a tray for identification. The 
hair and debris from each scat/pellet were dried and separately 
bagged and stored for future identification and analysis. 


Data analysis and scat identification 

The dry bone remains were identified using comparative 
material housed in the Osteology Section of the Zoology 
Department at the National Museums of Kenya. For small 
mammals whose comparative material was not available, only 
crania and mandibles were identified using dentition, following 
the identification keys described in Happold (2013). We 
determined the minimum number of individuals (MNI) per scat 
following Klein & Cruz-Uribe (1984) and Lyman (2008) and 
species/scat abundance was expressed as a percentage of 
occurrences (Geffen et al., 1992; Rédel et al., 2002). Given the 
fragmentary nature of the skeletal remains, it was not possible 
to identify all specimens to species level. 


RESULTS 


A total of 220 fecal and owl pellet specimens packed with 
prey hairs and bones from both study sites (116 in Chogoria 


and 104 in Sirimon) were collected. However, no owl pellets 
were found in Chogoria. We identified 93.1% of the skeletal 
remains from Sirimon and 69.7% of those from Chogoria to at 
least genus level. The MNI counts for Sirimon and Chogoria 
were 124, representing 19 species, and 88, representing 13 
species, respectively. Of the 19 species from Sirimon, 12 
were from scat/pellet skeletal remains and seven were from 
non-scat skeletal remains, whereas eight of the 13 species 
from Chogoria were identified in scats and five from non-scat 
skeletal remains (Table 1). All non-scat remains had predator 
teeth marks, which indicated that they were either scavenged 
or killed by a predator. However, two of the remains (a 
Sykes monkey and a Jackson’s francolin) in Sirimon were 
non-scavenged road kills. 

The scats were deposited by the spotted hyena (Crocuta 
crocuta), leopard (Panthera pardus), serval (Leptailurus serval) 
(Figure 2), and genet (Genetta sp.), whereas the pellets 
were deposited by the Mackinder’s Cape owl (Bubo capensis 
mackinderi). The serval scats formed most of the collections, 
followed by owl pellets. The leopard and hyena scat 
proportions were lower (7.7% and 11.2% of total Chogoria 
scats, respectively) in Chogoria compared to Sirimon (11.9% 
and 20.9% of total Sirimon scats, excluding owl pellets, 
respectively). In addition, 88.9% of leopard and 62.5% of genet 
scats were found along the road in the forested lower elevations 
(2200 m to 3000 m a.s.l.), whereas those of the serval (92.9%) 
and hyena (84.6%) were found at higher elevations (3000 m to 
3500 m a.s.l.) in the open grassland (alpine zone/moorland) in 
Chogoria. The reverse was the case for the leopard in Sirimon, 
where all (100%) its scats were found at higher elevations 
(3600 m to 4200 m a.s.l.). 
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The mammalian carnivore scat deposit frequencies 
increased with elevation to the alpine zone/moorland (3000 m 
to 3200 m a.s.l. in Chogoria and 3400 m to 3800 m a.s.l. in 
Sirimon), where they were highest, and then decreased at 
higher elevations (Figures 3, 4). The high numbers of pellets 
at 4200 m a.s.l. in Sirimon were the result of a single roost site 
accumulated over a long period of time. 

The identification level of prey species in the remains 
varied with the species that deposited them and whether 
they were scat or non-scat remains. Non-scat remains 
mainly consisted of large, easily identified mammals and 


birds, whereas identification of scat remains depended on 
the carnivore that deposited them. Leopard and hyena scats 
consisted of mainly hairs and highly fragmented bones, which 
were not possible to identify. In contrast, serval scats and 
owl pellets contained small mammal and bird remains that 
were not highly fragmented (some elements were complete), 
thus allowing easier identification (Figure 5). Therefore, over 
80% of the recognized species were small mammals and birds 
(reptiles and fish were not found in any remains from either site) 
identified in serval scats and owl pellets from both study sites. 


Table 1 List of species, minimum number of individuals (MNI), and proportion in the study areas 








Sirimon Chogoria 
Family Species Source MNI count (n) Proportion (%) MNI count (n) Proportion (%) 
Muridae Acomys sp. Scat N/A N/A 13 14.8 
Muridae Lemniscomys sp. Scat/Owl pellet 5 4.0 1 11 
Muridae Thamnomys sp. Scat 1 0.8 N/A N/A 
Muridae Rhabdomys sp. Scat/Owl pellet 12 9.6 N/A N/A 
Muridae Mus sp. Scat N/A N/A 1 1.1 
Cricetidae Otomys sp. Scat/Owl pellet 61 49.2 43 48.9 
Rhizomidae Tachyoryctes splendens Scat 1 0.8 19 21.6 
Leporidae Lepus sp. Scat 2 1.6 N/A N/A 
Soricidae Crocidura sp. Scat 4 3.2 N/A N/A 
Hyracoidea Procavia sp./ Dendrohyrax arboreus Scat 5 4.0 1 1.1 
Phasianidae Francolinus sp. Scat/Owl pellet 3 2.4 N/A N/A 
Phasianidae Francolinus jacksonii Road kill 1 0.8 N/A N/A 
Turdidae Turdus sp. Owl pellet 4 3.2 N/A N/A 
Ardeidae Ardea melanocephala Bone scatter N/A N/A 1 1.1 
Cercopithecidae Cercopithecus mitis Road kill 2 1.6 N/A N/A 
Bovidae Cephalophus sp. Scat 7 5.6 1 11 
Bovidae Sylvicapra grimmia Scat 1 0.8 N/A N/A 
Bovidae Kobus ellipsiprymnus Bone scatter 3 2.4 1 1.1 
Bovidae Syncerus caffer Bone scatter 5 4.0 2 2.3 
Bovidae Taurotragus oryx Bone scatter 1 0.8 N/A N/A 
Bovidae Tragelaphus scriptus Bone scatter 3 2.4 3 3.4 
Equidae Equus quagga Bone scatter 3 2.4 N/A N/A 
Giraffidae Giraffa camelopardalis Bone scatter N/A N/A 1 11 
Hyaenidae Crocuta crocuta Bone scatter N/A N/A 1 1.1 
Total MNI count 124 88 


N/A: Not available. 
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Figure 2 Hyena (left), leopard (middle), and serval (right) scats, respectively 
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Figure 3 Carnivore scat frequency of occurrence with elevation in Chogoria 
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Figure 4 Carnivore scat frequency of occurrence, including owl pellets (left) and excluding owl pellets (right), with elevation in 
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Figure 5 Owl pellets (left), rodent remains from owl pellets (middle), and bone remains from hyena regurgitation (right) 


Small fauna (rodents to duiker size bovids) formed the 
bulk of the identified remains, representing 87.9% of the 
Sirimon fauna and 90.9% of the Chogoria fauna. Of the 
mammals, the rodents dominated, accounting for 66.1% of 
the identified Sirimon remains and 87.5% of the identified 
Chogoria remains. Otomys sp. was the most common rodent 
found in the scats/pellets, occurring in the moorland/alpine 
zones dominated by tussock grasslands in both areas, and 
represented 48.9% of the identified individuals in Sirimon scats 
from 3 400 m to 4 200 m a.s.l. and 49.2% of the identified 


individuals in Chogoria scats from 2 800 m to 3 500 m a.s.l. 


at Lake Ellis. Acomys sp., Otomys sp., and Tachyoryctes 
splendens were the most frequent rodents found in Chogoria 
scats, accounting for 85.3% of identified remains, whereas 
Otomys sp. was the single most common rodent in owl 
pellets and serval scats in Sirimon, representing 48.9% of 
the identified individuals, followed by Rhabdomys sp. at 
9.6%, which was identified in scats at 2400 m, 3000 m, and 
3400 m a.s.l.. Bird remains were uncommon in both study 
areas but more individuals were identified in Sirimon remains 
(eight individuals), representing 6.5% of the total identified 
individuals in the area, compared with Chogoria remains (one 
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individual), representing 1.1% of the total identified individuals 
in the area. Large mammals ranging from bovid Il size 
class/impala size and above (including spotted hyena) were 
also uncommon in the remains, with five species identified in 
Sirimon, representing 12.1% of the total individuals, and five 
species identified in Chogoria, representing 9.1% of the total 
identified individuals (Table 1). 


DISCUSSION 


In our study, prey remains and carnivore scats varied between 


the three (forest, moorland, and alpine) mountain zones. 


Encounters were low at the lowest forested elevations, with 
no scat or prey remains collected in the mixed forest at the 
1800 m and 2000 m a.s.l. sampling points along the Chogoria 
transect or at the 2600 maz.s.l. sampling point along the 
Sirimon transect. This is consistent with the assumption 
that prey density is low and scattered in dense forest, which 
makes prey encounters by predators unpredictable, and thus 
predators tend to avoid forests compared to grasslands (Farrell 
et al., 2000). However, scat abundance tended to increase with 
altitude in the Chogoria forest zone (1 800 m to 2800 m a.s.l.), 
though the reverse was true for the Sirimon forest zone 
(2400 m to 2800 m a.s.l.). Only six scats, from which five 
individuals of three small mammal species were identified, 
were located at the 2400 m sampling point in Sirimon, whereas 
17 scats, from which 12 individuals of five species were 
identified, were collected from sampling points from 2200 m 
to 2800 m a.s.l. in Chogoria. The Sirimon forest zone trend 
is consistent with the common tropical montane forest pattern 
where vertebrate diversity tends to decrease with altitudinal 


increase (Clausnitzer & Kityo, 2001; Tuyisingize et al., 2013). 


However, this pattern is not always the same due to the 
influence of several biotic and abiotic factors, including level of 
forest disturbance (Bertuzzo et al., 2016; Clausnitzer & Kityo, 
2001; McCain & Grytnes, 2010; Tuyisingize et al., 2013). The 
species diversity index was higher in the Chogoria (1.52) forest 
zone than that in Sirimon (0.95). Given that there was no 
difference in the carnivore species (spotted hyena, serval, and 
genet were found in both areas) scats collected along both 
transects, the observed differences in species diversity were 
likely the result of forest disturbance. Forest disturbance at 
the higher altitudes in Chogoria is less than that in Sirimon, 
leading to the greater diversity of small mammal species 
observed at Chogoria than that of Sirimon. Bussmann (2006) 
observed forest disturbance from agricultural activities up to 
2900 m a.s.l. along the Sirimon transect. Malonza (2015) 
studied the herpetofauna of the two transects and attributed the 
high species diversity of Chogoria to its windward location, thus 
receiving more rainfall and experiencing higher productivity. A 
similar species diversity trend persisted even up to the open 
Hagenia forest at 3 000 m a.s.l. of the study sites with the 
Chogoria site having a higher species diversity than Sirimon. 
Species diversity remained low (0.69 Shannon H index) even 
at the Hagenia open forest zone at 3000 m a.s.l. (above the 
bamboo forest line) of the Sirimon transect, whereas that along 
the Chogoria transect was higher (1.11). Four scats attributed 
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to spotted hyena, serval, and genet containing two prey species 
(Procavia sp. and Rhabdomys sp.) were collected in Sirimon, 
whereas 59 scats attributed to spotted hyena, leopard, serval, 
and one unknown carnivore were collected in Chogoria. The 
low number of species identified in this Sirimon zone is likely 
a function of our methodology because concurrent trapping 
conducted by the mammalogy team during this study (Musila 
et al., 2019) captured 16 species of small mammals. However, 
the small number of carnivore scats collected in this zone 
suggests low carnivore activity in the area compared to the 
same zone in Chogoria. As discussed below, little research 
has documented the mammalian diversity of these zones at 
both study sites. To date, more focus has been directed on the 
alpine/Ericaceous zone of the Sirimon site (e.g., Coe, 1967; 
Coe & Foster, 1972; Moreau, 1944; Sessions, 1972; Young & 
Evans, 1993). This open woodland had the highest number 
of scats and species (eight) from the entire Chogoria transect 
but its species diversity index was lower (1.11) than that of the 
alpine/Ericaceous zone (1.57) because about 70% of the total 
individuals identified here were one species (Otomys sp.). 

In the ericaceous zone, mammalian carnivore scat abundance 
tended to increase with altitude, but dropped at the highest 
altitude (4000 m a.s.l. for Sirimon and 3500 m a.s.l. for Chogoria) 
in both study sites. This zone contained a total of 56 (46 
individuals of eight species) and 40 (26 individuals of seven 
species) scats collected from Sirimon and Chogoria, respectively. 
Despite having almost the same number of species, the diversity 
index of the Chogoria zone was higher (1.57 vs. 1.22) 
because three of its abundant species (Acomys sp., Tachyoryctes 
splendens, and Otomys sp.) were represented by almost 
the same number of individuals. On the other hand, in the 
Sirimon zone, Otomys sp. was the single most abundant 
species, representing 65% of the total individuals. Otomys sp. 
is a well-documented major prey of carnivores and the most 
abundant species of the alpine zone (Bertuzzo et al., 2016; 
Clausnitzer & Kityo, 2001; Coe, 1967; Coe & Foster, 1972; 
Moreau, 1944; Sessions, 1972; Tuyisingize et al., 2013; Young & 
Evans, 1993). All scats of this zone were attributed to the same 
mammal carnivores (spotted hyena, leopard, serval, and genet) 
in both study sites. 

Leopard scats were absent at the highest (4200 m a.s.l.) 
elevation sampled in Sirimon, even though this species has 
been reported to occur up to 4800 m a.s.l. on this side of the 
mountain preying on hyrax, colobus, and Otomys sp. (Rédel 
et al., 2004; Young & Evans, 1993). We also did not find any 
scats attributable to the cheetah (Acinonyx jubatus) or African 
wild dog (Lycaon pictus), despite their reported occurrence in 
the alpine zone (Young & Evans, 1993), because the harsh 
alpine temperature conditions at the highest elevations likely 
influenced the abundance of both predators and prey. However, 
the large number of owl pellets containing Otomys sp. collected 
at 4200 m a.s.l. in the Sirimon study site confirmed that certain 
prey and their predators are adapted to the harsh cold alpine 
conditions. Otomys sp. is particularly common in the alpine 
zones of the mountains in Africa and is commonly found in 
scats/owl pellets of the zone’s predators (e.g., Bertuzzo et al., 


2016; Clausnitzer & Kityo, 2001; Coe, 1967; Coe & Foster, 
1972; Moreau, 1944; Rédel et al., 2002, 2004; Sessions, 1972; 
Tuyisingize et al., 2013; Young & Evans, 1993). In general, 
large herbivore and carnivore remains were rare in both study 
areas. This reflects the low populations of these vertebrates in 
the alpine ecosystem. 

An interesting find in relation to herbivores was the giraffe 
at 3500 m a.s.l. in Chogoria. Even though represented by 
three teeth, this species is not usually known to occur at such 
high elevations. It is an occasional visitor to Lake Ellis (where 
the teeth were found) during drought. Given that there was 
considerable zebra dung on the lake edge, it is likely that 
other large herbivores visit the lake. Moreau (1944) noted 
that besides the hyrax and duiker, the eland is a common 
large moorland herbivore on the Sirimon side of Mt. Kenya 
and forms a major prey species. This suggests that the 
presence of giraffes at Lake Ellis is unsurprising. The Sirimon 
study area had more large herbivores, resulting in its slightly 
higher (1.63 vs. 1.54) overall species diversity than that of 
Chogoria, suggesting there is a likelihood of lower prey density 
in Chogoria than in Sirimon. However, these differences could 
be because of lower predator densities in Chogoria, resulting 
in less predation of the available prey. 

A predator tends to be selective when its preferred prey 
is abundant and becomes a generalist as its preferred prey 
becomes scarce (Carvalho & Gomes, 2001; Cooper, 1990; 
Cooper et al., 1999; Farrell et al., 2000). Changes in prey 
abundance may be seasonal (e.g., Cooper, 1990, Darimont et 
al., 2008) or due to elevational prey species density variations 
(Coe, 1967). In this study, large herbivore prey remains were 
few and almost absent at the higher elevations. Thus, predators 
at these higher elevations subsisted on the available small 
herbivores (e.g., hyrax, rodents, and duikers). For example, we 
found T. splendens remains in some hyena scats, consistent 
with Sillero-Zubiri et al. (1995) who asserted that large mammal 
density in the Afro-alpine grasslands is low and that carnivores 
in these areas tend to specialize in hunting small mammals. In 
this study, small carnivore scats and owl pellets were dominant, 
indicating that they are the dominant predators in the alpine 
zone. The serval scats were especially abundant in the 
Chogoria grasslands, consistent with Grimshaw et al. (1995) 
who stated that servals prefer the moorlands of the alpine 
ecosystem where their scats are abundant. Coe & Foster 
(1972) did not mention the presence of servals on the Timau 
(Sirimon) side of Mt. Kenya but instead found Felis silvestris 
lybica and Felis (Panthera) pardus to be common moorland 
predators. Conversely, Moreau (1944) reported servals to be 
occasional visitors in the area. These discrepancies may be 
due to its nocturnal lifestyle, given that it was not recorded by 
Young & Evans (1993). We did not find any scats attributable 
to Felis lybica. 

Serval scats and owl pellets dominated in the Sirimon 
remains collected from the alpine zone. Aside from Mackinder’s 
Cape owl, other birds of prey found in this alpine zone 
include Verreaux’s eagle owl (Bubo lacteus) and Lammergeyer 
(Gypaetus barbatus meridionalis), but they are not common 


(Coe, 1967; Moreau, 1944). Although the augur buzzard is a 
common bird of prey in the moorlands (Moreau, 1944; Young 
& Evans, 1993), we found no pellets that could be attributed 
to this species. The alpine zone that extends from 3500 m 
to 4570 maz.s.l. on the Sirimon study site has had more 
biodiversity and diet of the predators research undertaken than 
on the Chogoria side (e.g., Coe, 1967; Coe & Foster, 1972; 
Moreau, 1944; Sessions, 1972; Young & Evans, 1993). Small 
mammals and rodents sustain these predators, with Otomys sp. 
known to form a major part of their diet (Coe, 1967). 

In the current study, Otomys sp. was the major food item of 
the Mackinder’s Cape owl and serval in Sirimon, representing 
48.9% of the identified individuals, whereas in Chogoria the 
serval represented 49.2% of the total identified individuals. 
Acomys sp., Otomys sp., and Tachyoryctes splendens were the 
most common food items of the serval in Chogoria, accounting 
for 85.3% of the identified remains; whereas, in Sirimon, 
Otomys sp. was the single most important food item of the 
owl and serval. In a study of pellets in the alpine zone at Kazita 
Valley of Mt. Kenya west of Hook Tarn, 92% and 92.5% of augur 
buzzard and Mackinder’s owl pellets, respectively, contained 
Otomys sp. (Coe & Foster, 1972). Similarly, Rédel et al. (2002) 
found that Otomys sp. accounted for 55.8%, 74.4%, 83.6%, 
and 80.7% of the Mackinder’s owl diet in the four valleys of 
Mt. Kenya, respectively. Otomys orestes/tropicalis have been 
trapped frequently, with many of their tracks found among the 
tussocks in the Sirimon area (Coe & Foster, 1972). In contrast, 
Ogada (2008) found that Mackinder’s owl near farmlands took 
a variety of prey species, unlike results from other studies (Coe, 
1967; Coe & Foster, 1972; Rédel et al., 2002; Sessions, 1972) 
and suggested that her finding supports the optimum foraging 
theory that more productive environments have predators with 
more specialized diets, whereas patchy environments contain 
generalist predators. Mackinder’s owl takes a variety of prey 
but the most abundant at its roost site dominates its diet 
(Sessions, 1972). Otomys sp. are found in large numbers in the 
alpine zone in the tussock grassland and lake edges, and Coe 
(1967) reported that Mackinder’s owl feeds almost exclusively 
on them. This suggests that Otomys sp. are more common in 
Sirimon than in Chogoria as predators tend to consume more 
of the available prey (Davis et al., 2015; Geffen et al., 1992; 
Tilson et al., 1980). Coe (1967) reported that the rock hyrax 
(Procavia sp.) common duiker (Sylvicapra grimmia altivallis) 
and groove toothed rat (O. orestes) are the main herbivores of 
the Sirimon alpine zone of Mt. Kenya, but that Rhabdomys 
and Lophuromys are also present, with T. splendens found 
up to 3800 m a.s.l. and all were found in the scats/pellets we 
collected. Graphiurus, Crocidura alex alpina, and Crocidura f. 
fumosa have been recorded/caught in the Sirimon area (Coe & 
Foster, 1972) but Graphiurus sp. remains were not identified in 
any of the scats we collected. The Otomys sp. found during the 
study was not determined to species because the distribution 
of O. orestes and O. tropicalis overlap in Mt. Kenya, as per Coe 
& Foster (1972), or are considered synonymous in Happold 
(2013). 

In conclusion, analysis of prey remains in carnivore scats 
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can give important information on the diet of carnivores and 
the abundance of prey in a given area. However, some prey 
(especially those whose remnants are completely digested) 
may remain undetected using comparative morphological 
identification techniques. For example, Sillero-Zubiri et al. 
(1995) observed a higher frequency of larger prey consumption 
in Ethiopian wolves than was determined in the scat remains 
analysis. In contrast, in the same study, Sillero-Zubiri et al. 
(1995) found that the giant mole rat frequency of occurrence 
in scats was higher than that by direct observations. This 
underscores the importance of scat analysis in revealing cryptic 
prey of a carnivore in an area but also that comprehensive 
study should combine scat, hair, and bone remains analysis 
with standard surveys. Furthermore, while some predators’ 
feces can be identified due to their unique characteristics, some 
are very similar (especially those of smaller carnivores) and 
can be difficult to distinguish. We therefore recommend the 
use of camera traps and possibly DNA in the future to aid in 
documenting predator diversity in the study areas. 
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